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Turkey on Guard Against the Nazi Menace 



















desert, mountain passes .. . 





A New Record! From Los Angeles to the 
Grand Canyon... over 599 gruelling miles of 
Nash averaged 
25.81 miles a gallon at 42.6 miles an hour! 


In the A.A. A. Gilmore Economy Run— 
the Nash Ambassador “600”, Equipped with th : 
Marvelous Fourth Speed Forward, 
Officially Delivered More Miles to the Gallon 





745 Buys this Big Slipsticam Sedan | 


ERE IT IS—America’s more eco- 
nomical full-size car — the Nash 
Ambassador “600”! Proved in 1941’s 
official economy race with a winning 
25.8 miles per gallon average in 599 
miles of high-speed travel. 


Experts couldn’t believe a car so 
big could go so far, so fast on such a 
small amount of gas. But its perform- 
ance was more startling than its 
economy. 


No other low-price car could match 
the amazing “roadability” . . . the 
unbelievable smoothness of this new 


Nash. 

No other low-price car has its mod- 
ern construction — body - and - frame 
welded into one stronger, lighter unit. 

No other low-price car has soft coil 


springs on all four wheels ... or the 





ease of new Two-way Roller Steering. 


Yet you can buy this new Nash for 
the same amount of money you’d pay 
for one of the “three’ low-price cars. 


And just, imagine owning this big 
Nash Slipstream sedan for only $745.* 


—Imagine saving $70 to $100 a 
year on driving expenses with its 25 
to 30 miles a gallon economy. Imag- 
ine having Weather Eye Conditioned 
Air for winter . . . a Convertible Bed 
for summer. 


Come on—drive it—compare it— 
and you, Bae, wit putecl will switch to Nash! 


NEW NASH PRICES AS LOW cES aS Low Ase 
*Sedan, illustrated above, $745 delivered 
at factory, including standard equipment 
and federal tax. White Side Wall Tires, 
Two-tone Paint, Convertible Bed, De- 


luxe Bumper Guards, Weather Eye, 
Fourth Speed Forward, optional extras. DELIVERED 
Prices subject to change without notice. AT FACTORY 





than any other 6, 8, or 12 cylinder car entere: 
regardless of Size, Price, Weight or Equipment. 


NOW NASH LEADS IN 
THE LOWEST-PRICE FIELD 


More Economy. ..25 to 30 miles 
on a gallon of gasoline... overall 


savings of $70 to $100 a year. 


More Room... oo seating 
width than other low-price cars. 


More Comfort... new type soft 
coil springs on all four wheels! 


More Safety.. - body and frame 
are one solidly- welded, rattle- 
proof unit of amazing strength! 


Easier Steering ... only Nash 
has Two-way Roller Steering. 


Finer “Extra” Features... 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air 
System ... Convertible Bed .. . 
Fourth Speed Forward... Auto- 
matic Overtake. 


AND SAVE MONEY EVERY MILE 

























Who says 
you can’t retire 
unless you’re rich? 


How I retired on a Life Income of $150 a month 


“SN IFTEEN years ago I made a discov- 
pw that changed my life. I believe 
it will interest you. 

“At that time, I was worried about 
myself and my future. I seemed to be 
living in a circle. I used to dream of 
being able to relax and enjoy life, with- 
out money worries. I longed for security. 


“But dreams like that seemed hope- 
less. I wasn’t rich. I probably never 
would be. Like millions of others, I 
would simply live and work and die— 
spend a lifetime making ends meet. 


Here’s What Happened 


“But that was 15 years ago. Now I 
have retired on a life income. I have no 
business worries—my security is guaran- 
teed. I can work or play, as I like. Each 
month the postman hands me a check for 
$150 and I know that I will receive an- 
other $150 every month as long asI live. 


“My friends are envious. They want 





PHOENIX MUTUAL 


Leetirement Lncome Plan 
GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


to know how it was possible. How, with- 
out being rich, I ever managed to retire 
on a life income. The answer is simple: 
When I was 40, I discovered the Phoe- 
nix Mutual Retirement Income Plan. 


“The minute I read about this Plan I 
realized it was just what I needed. It 
showed me how to get an income for life 
beginning in 15 years. It showed me how 
to get immediate protection for my fam- 
ily in case I did not live until then. It 
even included a disability income for me 
if, before age 55, total disability stopped 
my earning power for 6 months or more. 


“Best of all, the cost of this Plan was 
within reason. In fact, the Plan called 
for far less money than ordinary invest- 
ment methods would require to get the 
same income. 


“Today, at the comparatively early 
age of 55, I have the things I want—life- 
long security and freedom to do as I 
please. I can laugh at the worries that 
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used to haunt me. With an income of 
$150 guaranteed me for life, I can be 
sure of comfort and happiness in the 
years ahead.” 

This story is typical. Wouldn’t you 
like to make sure of your own future? 
Wouldn’t you like to find out, for your- 
self, how the Phoenix Mutual Plan 
works? You can get the facts, without 
obligation, by sending for the booklet 
offered below. 


Send for Free Booklet 


Send the coupon and you will receive, 
by mail and without charge, a booklet 
which tells about the Phoenix Mutual 
Plan and how to qualify for it. This 
booklet explains how to get a life in- 
come of $10 to $200 a month or more, 
starting at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. It shows 
how the Plan can protect you against 
emergencies, and how you can fit the 
Plan to your own needs. Don’t put it off. 
Send the coupon for your copy now. 
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ESTABLISHED 1651 


Name 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
475 Elim St., Hartford, Conn, 

Please mail me, without cost or obligation, your 32- 
page illustrated book showing how to get a guaranteed 
income for life, beginning at age 55, 60, 65 or 70. 








Date of Birth = 
Business Address___ 
Home Address. 















































































U.S. SALESGIRLS FIND... 


more minutes of flavor 
in Beech-Nut Gum 


..- AND 2 OUT OF 3 
PREFER THE DELICIOUS 
PEPPERMINT FLAVOR 
OF BEECH-NUT GUM 


Each girl was given two 
other, both unidentified). 





pre of the extra-lasting 
goodness of Beech-Nut Pep- 
permint Gum was established 
by a test among salesgirls in 29 
Cities. 

An independent research organiza- 
tion questioned 245 salesgirls as follows. 
different brands (Beech-Nut and one 
Each was asked to tell how long she 


thought the flavor lasted and which stick tasted better. 

The results. According to the girls, Beech-Nut’s peppermint 
flavor lasted, on an average, 14% longer than the peppermint 
flavor of all other brands tested. Also—2 out of 3 girls preferred 
the peppermint flavor of Beech-Nut to that of other brands. 

Get Beech-Nut today—in the bright -yellow package. It’s 
delicious—stays delicious. 


They said: 
more minutes of flavor 
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“Goodrich Increases 


Truck Tire Mile 


» 25% 





age 





IN THE NEW SILVERTOWN 
-No Extra Cost to Yous 


Here’s the longest-wearing reg- 
ular-priced truck tire Goodrich 
ever manufactured! It’s the new 
Speedliner! It’s a tire that on 
one operation after another is 
today delivering 25% more 
mileage than even our own 
great Silvertown of 1940. Buy- 
ing mileage like that is just like 
getting every fifth tire free! 

Takea look atthe Speedliner’s 
tread pictured below. Here’s a 
real truck tire tread—a thicker, 
deeper-cut, flatter tread. You can 
see the extra wear in that great 





extra volume of rubber! 


But to add so much rubber 
with safety, we had to make in- 
ternal improvements. First, the 
tread foundation was reinforced 
— breakers placed between plies 
where they are a part of the tire’s 
framework, not just “‘bumpers” 


Here’s Proof of be 


FREE MILES 


Take a look at the cross sections of 
these two tires. Note the amount of 
rubber above the cord body. See the 
extra volume of rubber available for 
tread wear in the tire on the right. 
That’s the new Speedliner! This new 
tread construction alone (one of four 
improvements) means thousands of 
extra miles of service. 


REGULAR 


TRUCK 
TIRE 





out in front. Then this Load- 
Shield was completed by wrap- 
ping the entire carcass in a 
special Tyton Rubber outer 
ply to distribute stresses and 
strains, to reduce heat. 


Built with Duramin 

And in this new Speedliner 
Silvertown you get another 
great mileage-booster—Dura- 
min. Fortifying the rubber in 
both tread and body, this amaz- 
ing B. F. Goodrich chemical dis- 
covery fights wear, prolongs 
tire life. 

At your B. F. Goodrich Deal- 
er’s or Goodrich Silvertown 
Store you can see this new tire, 
the tire that contributes to na- 
tional defense by conserving 
rubber because it provides more 
mileage per pound. Remember, 
this 25% more mileage tire 
sells at regular prices. 







NEW 
== GOODRICH 
TRUCK 
TIRE 


When You se New Trucks Ask for B. F. Goodrich Silvertowns 


Pe Rae 





Silvertowns 


FOR TRUCKS AND BUSES 































“...even more than warehouses for steel. 
They arealso fabricating shops... rendering 
time-saving service to all industry...” 

‘Sie 


oo 


Copyright 1941—— Jones & Laughlin Steel Corporation 


HOW J&L ANSWERS SPECIAL CALLS FOR STEEL 


Seven J&L warehouses ship steel for regular and emergency needs the same day orders are received. 


**From this warehouse — one of seven 
modern J&L ‘service stations’ dis- 
tributing Controlled Quality Steel 
throughout industrial America — we 
supply quickly almost every form of 
steel needed to keep manufacturing 
plants and construction jobs speeded 
up to schedule. We cut, weld or fabri- 
cate this steel to the design you want and deliver it 
when and where you need it. 

“Direct from our mills in Pittsburgh, JaL Controlled 
Quality steel products flow to our warehouses by rail 
and river —in car-lots and barge-lots. Then, in lots 
often measured by the pound, these steel products 
move on daily to serve manufacturers like yourself, 
builders, tool-makers; municipal, government and de- 


nm 


fense contractors, for all kinds of regular and emergency 
uses. This warehouse is coordinated with all other JaL 
warehouses, ready to ship the steel you require, the 
same day the order is received, to any plant or point 
you designate. 

*JaL warehouses stock thousands of tons of cold- 
finished and hot-rolled steel bars in rounds, squares, 
hexagons and flats; Junior Beams and Junior Channels 
and other structural steel sections for construction work; 
sheets and strip, stored in air-conditioned rooms to 
keep their perfect finish; Precisionbilt wire rope; nails, 
spikes, staples, washers, bolts, rivets. This is truly a 
service warehouse, the JaL version of the general store. 

“Most of them are even more than warehouses {for 
steel. They are also fabricating shops — quick, ready- 
to-respond adjuncts to production where riveting 








lie te 


From an original drawing by Orison MacPherson 


hammers drown the voice and welding devices splutter and spit as their 
blinding flashes do the job of solidly joining steel to steel. All JaL ware- 
houses are equipped with powerful, whirring shears that cut steel sheets 
and plates to fit the patterns; with screaming saws throwing geysers of 
glowing sparks as they bite easily through cold beams of steel; with flame- 
cutting machines spurting long, thin fingers of white flame and pure oxygen 
that knife cleanly through solid steel amidst volcanic fireworks, And all 
this modern warehouse equipment is operated hy men of long experience, 
who combine skill with speed enabling JaL to render time-saving service to 
all industry in the daily use of steel and in the upbuilding of our defense.” 


JONES & LAUGHLIN: STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WorkKS . PITTSBURGH, PA. 





JaL SERVICE WAREHOUSES 
CHICAGO © CINCINNATI © DETROIT © PITTSBURGH 
LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y.¢ MEMPHIS © NEW ORLEANS 


OPERATED BY JONES @ LAUGHLIN STEEL SERVICE, INC. 


J&L—PARTNER IN PROGRESS TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 











SERVICE 


ARoman Military “fabrica” for manufacture 
of iron arms was established at Bath, in Brit- 
ain, in the second century. This was close to 
the bloomeries in Somerset and the Forest of 


Dean, which supplied the iron, 


Department stores in steel are the thousands 
of warehouses and steel jobbers throughout 
the nation. Their stocks represent a tremen- 
dous supply of ready steel. Seven J&L ware- 
houses alone carry an average inventory of 
80,000 tons of steel products from small nails 
to steel plates eleven inches thick. 


Pure oxygen cuts steel—that is what actu- 
ally happens when the new flame-cutting 
machines at the J&L warehouses cut intri- 
cate, irregular shapes out of solid plates of 
steel eleven inches thick. The fuel gas flame 
of the torch simply heats the steel to a kin- 
dling temperature and induces a burning 
action of the steel by the pure oxygen, which 
emits from the center of the torch nozzle in 
a high-pressure jet. The cut is clean and true 
—often no finishing is required before the 
steel form is put to use replacing a broken 
machinery forging or casting. 


Blueprint to Steel Tower in 4 Days is an- 
other example of the quick-to-respond service 
J&L warehouses render as part of their 
partnership to industry and public services. 
A freight wreck had demolished a large trans- 
mission tower supporting power lines span- 
ning a wide river. Emergency repairs restored 
railway traffic, but permanent installation was 
needed in a hurry, From steel in stock, J&L 
skilled workmen fabricated the tower and it 
was delivered within four days. 


Midnight ride by a J&L warehouse manager 
kept a customer’s plant in full operation 
when a huge fly-wheel on a machine cracked, 
crippling one production line—threatened 
to shut down the entire plant. A frantic call 
to the warehouse manager’s residence late 
that night started him out in his car rounding 
up several workmen from their homes, one 
from a dance. He took them to the J&L 
warehouse where they selected a heavy steel 
plate from stock—cut it to the desired pat- 
tern on the flame-cutting machine, hoisted it 
on to a truck. No driver was available so the 
manager drove the truck himself through the 
night to the customer’s plant. The part was 
installed and the morning shift maintained 
full production. 


Ceiling zero, figuratively speaking, was the 
situation of an airplane grounded near Chey- 
enne for want of a particular repair part 
made of a special grade of steel. As with 
everything in the aviation industry, effi- 
ciency and speed are important, so a rush call 
was made to J&L’s Chicago Warehouse for 
the needed material. Within a few hours an- 
other plane, flying into the setting sun, car- 
ried the shipment of hard, glistening steel 
for the part that would soon put her sister 
ship back in the air. 
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Complete Banking Service 


for Commerce and Industry 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


Member of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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by DALE HARRISON 


Changes: Deciding to Brooklynize 
his name, Mr. Prima is now Mr, 
Foist . . . Station WNYC was broad- 
casting chamber music. The next 
number was to be a harpsichord solo, 
and the announcer outdid himself 
in an erudite speech about harpsi- 
chords. In the middle of a sentence 
he stuttered. “There’s been an awful 
mistake,” he cried. “They’re coming 
on the stage with an oboe!” 


Misunderstood: The parrot 
shrieked “Fire!” when its mistress, a 
Minneapolis matron, showed friends 
some home movies of a house in 
flames. Everyone laughed at the fool- 
ish bird. “Fire!” he kept crying until 
the lady, irked at his stupidity, took 
him into the kitchen, which by then 
had nearly burned away . . . A New 
Yorker, jailed on complaint of a 
woman who said he had tooted his 
horn flirtatiously, explained: “Yes, 
I was trying to get her attention, 
but not romantically. She owes me 
a $2 laundry bill.” 





Wedlock: Hasty marriage will nev- 
er be the ruination of 93-year-old 
Charles Clark of Austin (Texas). A 
lifelong bachelor, he has taken a 74- 
year-old bride. He insisted upon a 
year’s engagement just to make sure 
it was no passing fancy . . . Con- 
sider, on the other hand, Richard 
Denny of Cicero (Ind.) who solilo- 
quized on his 100th birthday: 
“Women are easy to get. I’ve had 
more wives than you can dodge a 
rolling pin from—nine or twelve, I 
don’t exactly recollect which. When- 
ever I grew lonesome, I just went out 
and got one.” 


Personals: The Mr. Abe Pickus 
who was fined for violating the 
Wages and Hours laws in his Cleve- 
land (Ohio) tavern is the same Mr. 
Pickus who occasionally cables and 
telephones Hitler and Mussolini with 
suggestions on how to run their busi- 
ness .. . Miss Lillian Fink of New 
York testified that a too ardent suit- 
or “messed up my lipstick”—a form 
of savagery which, together with 
other amorous barbarities such as 
disarranging her hair-do, got him 55 
days in the workhouse . . . Calvin 
Gremier’s divorce complaint in Port- 
land (Maine) recited that his wife 
made him do the family sewing—and 
she the holder of a 4-H Club award 


in needlework. 
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W. SOMERSET MAUGHAM'S 


WAR JOURNAL 


. t of 
“this is an accoul 
Mr. Maugham modestly states > yet the tale of his flight 


little things of no consequence, k behind the lines in 


wor 
from his ano ; orp arate 3 wartime transition to a 


ture, but a 

fighting nation, is not only a personal -_— 
eat novelis j FE ce’ —as ng as 
gr t's picture of Fran Ss dea h telli ’ 
thing yet written on the subject. In this week’ 8 Pos 
any 


“STRICTLY PERSONAL’ 


The ship in Glencannon’s bottle a Tee 


“Make a ship in a bottle? Montgomery, ye deluded gowk, I cud mak’ the  <— x, 
sumple little gadget in eight hours.’”’ Mr. G. stages a race against the Pan 
hiccups in the story Where Early Fa’s the Dew, by Guy Gilpatric. 


Portable plane factories outwit Japs Suan 


Forty-three planes, Curtiss Hawks, made piecemeal by unskilled Chinese, Ww 
under trees, with bombs dropping around! A fantastic story of Chinese oy 
persistency reported by the Yankee who harnessed it. See All China Was 

Our Factory, by Charles H. Day. In the new Post—now on sale. 


| Does it pay to know the “right people”? 


Ears will burn at Yale—and other colleges—at this biting portrait of 
a perfect campus heel who makes a career of meeting the “right people” 
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ia and “getting places.” A short Post story by Brendan Gill. 

nf re i * ° ° % 
Hey Will this rookie rescue the Yanks? 

re Be Will Kansas City Phil Rizzuto (and his side-kick Gerald Priddy) prop up 

tig the sagging Yankees the way the Lazzeri-Koenig duo did fifteen years 

rth) ago? Read Rookie No. 1, by Sportswriter Tom Meany. Post, page 36. 

utd 


Bagpiper in the R.A.F. 


“Sorcery!” the Italians gasped, when a gi- 
gantic figure stalked at them out of the 
mists of a mountain top in Greece. And ‘ 


: maybe it was. A strange story, The Piper 
pret of Dundee, by R. V. Gery. Post, page 18. 1 
+ Badminton champ ) 
 . — Meet Dave Freeman, whose style (‘“‘fly- we 
a ov swatting plus Comanche war dance’’) makes 
“ - me os , him king of America’s most popular new 
a 4 a sport... ALSO the second installment of 
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x ; an exciting Western, Blood on the Moon, 
ee by Luke Short ... Plus short stories, serials,- MA RCH 22 
a editorials, cartoons — all in the new Post. ND ISSUE 
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A Phi Delt 





A Fellow who Flunked Freshman English 
A Swivel-Hipped Halfback 


A College Paper Editor 
And a Table-Waiter in the Dorm 


(plus a few dozen other miscellaneous grads) 


MADE HER WHAT SHE IS TODAY 


Not one of the fellows mentioned 
above ever flew a plane, or ever 
worked in an aircraft factory. 


You'll find them at this very 
minute in our labs, and on our 
engineering, development, and 
application staffs. 

They helped make the aircraft 
motor what it is today by their 
personal contributions to all the 
things that aluminum is and does 
in such a motor. 

By adding this idea to that, by 
building new practices on newly 
developed theories, that nosey, 
never-say-die group lengthened 
out cast cooling fins to as much 
as two inches. They crowded 
five of those fins into one short 
inch, and got scads more horse- 





power out of the same size engine. 

Forty stories could be told 
about how other young and once- 
young engineers, making alumi- 
num their lifework, have given 
these same engines power and 
stamina never dreamed of a few 
short years ago. 

In this business; we don’t just 
make aluminum; we make it 
work new wonders. 





DEFENSE COMES FIRST: All 
our facilities and man -power are 
now devoted to speeding alumi- 
num production to meet the 
urgent needs of the Defense 
Program fully and quickly. All 
other uses must for the moment 
take second place. 











ONE PAGE FROM THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF 





ALCOA ALUMINUM 


e This message is printed by Aluminum Company of 
America to help people to understand what we do and 


what sort of mén make aluminum grow in usefulness. 
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MarriepD: Rex Ingram, 
Negro star of stage an 
screen (he was De Law) 
in the movie version of 
“The Green Pastures”). 
and Lauwaune Kennard 
dancer in the Katherin 
Dunham group, in Ney 
York City, March 8. Both 
are appearing in the 
Broadway musical-com. 
edy hit “Cabin in the Sky,” which went 
to Boston last week for the start of 4 
long tour .. . Claude E. (Tiny) Thornhill. 
former Stanford University football coach, 
and Jean Liedloff of Los Gatos, Calif., in 
Reno, Nev., March 11 .. . Ernest Truez, 
actor, and Sylvia Field, actress, in Great 
Neck, Long Island, March 16. 








Wide World 
Ingram 


Divorcep: Reinald Werrenrath, con- 
cert baritone, and Verna True Werren- 
rath, in San Francisco, Calif., March 13. 
Married in Weehawken, N. J., Feb. 2. 
1927, the Werrenraths were remarried 
seven years ago in an elaborate ceremony 
which they called a “reaffirmation of mar- 
riage”... James J. Walker, former Mayor 
of New York City, and Betty Compton, 
former actress, in Key West, Fla., March 
15. The “extreme cruelty” which Miss 
Compton charged on a previous unsuc- 
cessful try for divorce two weeks ago 
(Newsweek, March 17) was this time 
shown to the satisfaction of Circuit Judge 
Arthur Gomez. 


Diep: Elizabeth Madox 
Roberts, 55, American 
novelist (“The Time of 
Man,” “The Great Mead- 
ow”) and poet, of a form 
of anemia, in Orlando, 
Fla., March 13. A Ken- 
tuckian of pioneer stock, 
Miss Roberts wrote best jyigg Roberts 
of her native state and its 
people. Her latest book, 

“Not by Strange Gods,” was published 
this week (see page 50) . . . Herminia 
Arrate Davila, wife of Carlos G. Davila, 
once President of Chile and former Chilean 
Ambassador to the United States, in San- 
tiago, Chile, March 12. Last December, 
by order of President Roosevelt, Seiora 
Davila was flown from New York City 
to Chile by an Army Flying Fortress when, 
after a long and serious illness, it was 
thought she would recuperate faster in the 
milder climate of her own country (News- 
WEEK, Dec. 16, 1940) .. . F. Britten Aus- 
tin, 55, British writer, at Weston super 
Mare, England, March 12. A specialist in 
historical novels, Austin also wrote many 
articles and stories for American maga- 
zines . . . Nicolas Titulescu, 57, anti- 
Fascist former Foreign Minister of Rv- 
mania, of pernicious anemia, in exile at 
Cannes, France, March 17. 
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“You might as well 
ask us to insulate your plant 


with mink coats! 


= HAD argued all day. 


On one side of the table, sat an ex- 
ecutive of the chemical company and his 
chief engineer. On the other side, sat the 
president of the insulating company and 
his technical cohorts. They were bidding 
on the industrial insulation for a new 
$10,000,000 plant the chemical company 
was going to build. 


Finally, the president of the insulating 
company got upset. 

“Sure, you’ve got a tough insulating 
problem for us,” he said, “and I want 
to solve it. It means installing a 100-car 
order, and that’s a mighty big contract 
for me. But you're asking the insulation 
to do such impossible things that you 
might as well ask us to insulate your plant 
with mink coats!” 


The Chief Gets Tough 


The chief engineer of the chemical com- 
pany looked at the samples of pipe, boiler, 
still, and tank insulation that littered his 
office. 


“I’m sorry, gentlemen,” he said, “but 
I’ve got to be teugh. We’ve got to get 
into tremendous production on light- 
weight alloys. And not sacrifice quality. 
There’s this huge airplane and munitions 
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program, and we're part of it.” 

So what did the president of the insu- 
lating company do? 

He did what every American executive 
does in a spot like this. He did the im- 
possible! He went out and found an insu- 
lation that met virtually every require- 
ment of the chemical plant ...that cost 
no more than ordinary insulations... 
that was inexpensive to apply to the job 
...that kept manufacturing costs down 
because it was so efficient. (1) 


Defense Calls You 


The name of this versatile and unusual 
insulation is Fiberglas* Industrial Insu- 
lation. 

Whether you are a part of the defense 
program or not... 

You probably have the problem of con- 
trolling temperature. Or of keeping heat 
in or out of pipes, boilers, tanks, indus- 
trial ovens, or what-not. 





(1) Fiberglas Industrial Insulation is efficient, clean, 
easy-to-handle, and modern. Witness the number of 
standard forms used in this chemical company’s 
$10,000,000 plant: Molded and blanket-type pipe 
coverings, metal-mesh and plain blankets, insulat- 
ing blocks, new Permanent Form slabs, insulating 
and finishing cements. Engineers riow have one new 
basic material—Fiberglas—which provides these 
superior, long-lasting insulations. 


Fiberglas Industrial Insulation can help 
you solve that problem. 

Do you boil, bake, evaporate, pasteur- 
ize, dry out, cook, or distill something in 
your manufacturing processes? 

If so, you should certainly investigate 
Fiberglas Industrial Insulation. 


Can We Help? 


Even “business as usual” has insulating 
problems these days where Fiberglas In- 
dustrial Insulation can probably lower 
costs or make expansion programs more 
economical. 

And for more data on how Fiberglas 
Industrial Insulation fits into your opera- 
tion, write: Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corporation, Toledo, Ohio. In Canada, 
Fiberglas Canada, Ltd., Oshawa, Ontario. 


Copr. 1941, Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 


OWENS-CORNING 





FIBERGLAS 


*T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





















































Blackie 


“Isn't it nice to be treated so well, Whitey?” 


LY “Yes—and that’s why we enjoy 
giving our best, Blackie.” 


@ Fine quality is always the result 
of fine breeding. And Black & White’s 
distinctive character reflects the great 


patience and care in the aging and 
are 


. ag 
Om house 
blending of this famous Scotch. That’s 


why you get such magnificent flavor and 
rare bouquet. If you want a great treat 


in Scotch...ask for Black & White! EIGHT 


YEARS OLD 


“BLACK & WHITE ™ 
ie Seek, wit (hataile 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY ¢ 846.8 PROOF 
COPYRIGHT 1941, THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








NEWSWEEK 


LETTERS 


Kingfish’s Widow 
As an always interested reader of your 
“What’s Happened To—?” feature [Peri- 
scope], I would like very much indeed to 
know what has happened to Mrs. Huey P, 
Long, widow of Louisiana’s Kingfish. 
(MRS.) LOUISE F. HOLTZE 
Roanoke, Va. 





—— 
—_ 








Mrs. Long is now living in an imposing 
white home on University Lake in Baton 
Rouge, La. With her live her younger son, 
Palmer; her daughter, Rose; the latter’; 
husband, Dr. Osmyn McFarland, and 8- 
month-old granddaughter, Marsha McF ar- 
land. The elder son, Russell, and his wife 
have a home near his mother’s. Mrs. Long 
says she has no special future plans and is 
happy “just to be a grandmother.” 


SPPPPPPP Again 


In order to correct the impression given 
your readers regarding this society, 
through the letter from Gerald W. Movius 
(secretary to Senator Nye) concerning 
the origin of the SPPPPPPP, and _ pub- 
lished in your issue of March 17, I beg 
leave to enclose copy of a telegram just 
sent to this very-much-mistaken gentle- 
man, Mr. Movius. 





W. E. DELANO 
Society for Prevention of Putting 
Parsley on People’s Plates in 
Public Places 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


Mr. DeLano’s telegram follows, in part: 
GERALD W. MOVIUS, 
SECRETARY TO U.S. SENATOR GERALD NYE, 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
ASTOUNDED AT IGNORANCE YOU HAVE SHOWN 
IN YOUR LETTER TO NEWSWEEK MARCH SEV- 
ENTEENTH. SPPPPPPP ORIGINATED BY GRAND 
FORKS LIONS CLUB. CHARLES ANDRUS HAS 
MENTIONED THIS SOCIETY SEVERAL TIMES IN 
HIS COLUMN BUT HAS ALWAYS GIVEN US 
PROPER CREDIT. 


GRAND FORKS LIONS CLUB 
BY W. E. DELANO 
PARSLEY PESTICATOR 





Pixillated Planes 


In Periscope, Feb. 24, you speak of an 
Italian “Picchiatelli” dive bomber. Why 
on earth would even Mussolini want to 
call a military airplane that? 

C. J. MOORE 

Waco, Texas 


The name has no military connotation. It 
is the Italian equivalent of the word “pix- 
illated” featured in the motion picture 
“Mr. Deeds Goes to Town,” a film very 
popular in Italy. Approximate meaning: 
“daffy” or mildly insane. 
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Lig oO  gooate ledlod MM MY NINE LIVES! 


@ CHESSIE’S mail is far too big for one little cat to answer. ride her railroad, her thanks will be personally expressed in 
the friendly and solicitous service you receive . . . in the 
excellent meals served you in her Tavern Cars. .. in the 
assistance her Travel Service offers in helping you plan a 
wonderful, carefree trip with a Chessie Travel Package. And 
she suggests that you discover this happy, economical way 
: ; to travel. If you write her, in care of Travel Service, 
mag - .. Genelec sends heer stnconene Caste Chesapeake and Ohio Lines, 827 E Main Street, Richmond, 


Chessie says, too, that whenever you have the opportunity to Virginia, she'll send you an interesting booklet about it. 


So to the thousands of friends who have written her . . . to the 
little kids who print their letters, and the old folks who write 
in trembling hand . . . to “hard-boiled” captains of industry 
and lonely farm women . . . to smart business girls and shy 
cowhands . . . to missionaries in China and soldiers in Eng- 


ee 
CHESAPEAKE S47 and 
/ ‘ 
Meg like a Killen 
THE PLEASURE ROUTE BETWEEN NEW YORK © PHILADELPHIA © WASHINGTON * NORFOLK * NEWPORT NEWS * RICHMOND ® VA. HOT SPRINGS * WHITE SULPHUR 
CHARLESTON * HUNTINGTON « ASHLAND © LEXINGTON © LOUISVILLE © CINCINNATI * COLUMBUS * TOLEDO * INDIANAPOLIS * CHICAGO «+ ST QUIS 





... and every pilot reels out 
500 feet of “steel ear” 


A squadron commander speaks into his mike ... and 
every one of the navy fighters behind him is “all 
ears” for the orders to follow. Each pilot pays out a 
weighted aerial, and he can see exactly how much of 
it he’s trailing... when it’s enough for perfect recep- 
tion . . . simply by looking at the figures on the Veeder- 
Root Counter built into the aerial reel. And he can 
preserve his clearances in formation flying—avoid 
fouling any other plane’s propeller. 


Veeder-Root Devices supply many other vital “facts 


IN ENGLAND, VEEDER-ROOT LIMITED, CROYDON, SURREY - 





“Attention to Combat Orders!...” 





in figures” in modern military aviation. They tell the 
rpm of plane motors. ..the number of bullets left in 
a plane’s machine guns after each burst of fire... the 
number of bombs left in its racks after each release. 
And these devices can supply facts that are equally 
vital to your business . . . facts that will help you con- 
trol your production more closely, or sell your prod- 
uct more widely. Yours to command, at any time. 


the distance from raw to rare beef! 


VEEDER-ROO 


INCORPORATED 
Factories at Hartford and Bristol, Connecticut 
Offices in Principal Cities Throughout the World 


On this page, April 21: How Veeder-Root en 


IN CANADA, VEEDER-ROOT OF CANADA LTD., MONTREAL, P. Q 
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‘The Periscope 











What’s Behind Today’s 
News, and What’s to be Expected 


in Tomorrow’s 








U.S.-Russian Strategy 


Contrary to rumors, Washington does 
not now plan to abandon the Welles- 
Qumansky conversations. Nor does the Ad- 
ministration share the British belief that 
the talks are futile. The British have been 
disillusioned by Moscow’s course because, 
in their earlier negotiations, they had 
aimed at bringing the U.S.S.R. into the 
war. The U.S. considers its chief present 
job simply that of keeping Stalin on the 
fence. This is relatively simple so long as 
the Anglo-American alliance holds Hitler 
in check. But beyond that, the U.S. must 
reckon with the possibility that Britain 
might fall and the now-remote possibility 
that an American-Russian alliance against 
Hitler might then be practicable. It’s felt 
that the Welles-Oumansky talks, and the 
small concessions they have involved, keep 
the door ajar. 


Corcoran Woes 


Tom Corcoran, Roosevelt’s former top 
adviser who has been angling for a good 
defense job, is now thoroughly miffed. 
Roosevelt suggested him for Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, but Secretary Knox 
rebelled. Later, other high officials like- 
wise declined to take him on, and F.D.R. 
refused to force the issue despite pro-Cor- 
coran prodding from Justice Frankfurter. 
Eventually, as reported here March 10, 
Roosevelt offered Corcoran an SEC mem- 
bership. At last word, Corcoran was so 
peeved at being excluded from the defense 
setup that he said he didn’t want the SEC 
job. He has gone ahead lining up clients for 
private legal work in Washington. 


St. Lawrence Hitches 


The St. Lawrence Seaway project is 
about to encounter new obstacles. Roose- 
velt aides had evolved a plan to get the 
giant program approved by a majority vote 
of Congress instead of the two-thirds Sen- 
ate vote required for a treaty (Periscope, 
Feb. 10). But trouble is now arising on 
the Canadian side. Prime Minister King 
doesn’t want to divert the necessary money 
and men from the war effort; Ontario and 
Quebec are squabbling over financial ar- 
rangements; and Quebec demands a full- 
scale treaty. Assistant Secretary of State 
Berle and Chairman Olds of the Federal 


Power Commission recently informed 


Roosevelt of the new troubles. Though 
disturbed, he is still hopeful of getting his 
pet project under way in the next year. 


National Notes 


The British Government has complained 
to Washington that some of its military 
secrets have leaked out through U.S. offi- 
cials . . . Senators Wagner, Barbour, Cap- 
per, and Brown will soon press for an in- 
vestigation into alleged discrimination 
against Negroes in the defense program . . . 
Because Secretary Jesse Jones considers 
RFC loans for Finland to buy food a bad 
risk these days, an Administration group 
wants to ask Congress for an outright ap- 
propriation as a gift to the Finns. 


Ground-Crew Training 


A big new aviation training program 
will soon be started by the WPA with 
cooperation from the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. The program, to be announced in 
the near future, is designed to turn out 
large numbers of men trained to perform 
ground service on planes at military air- 
ports. Beginning with 100 students the first 
week and enlisting 200 each week there- 
after, WPA will use ten airfields scattered 
throughout the country. In the three- 
month course, students will learn how to 
refuel, lubricate, and service aircraft and 
to make simple repairs not requiring shop 
work. 


Knudsen-Hillman Friction? 


The stories of differences within the de- 
fense setup don’t mean there’s any impor- 
tant friction between Knudsen and Hill- 
man. The chief difficulty has been that 
some of Hillman’s more leftist aides and 
some of Knudsen’s ultra-conservative sub- 
ordinates have been pulling against each 
other—and seeking to pull their bosses 
apart. The two men themselves are being 
conscientious and practical about working 
together—and are steadily overcoming the 
friction created by these assistants. Hill- 
man has surprised many businessmen with 
his knowledge of management’s problems. 
Similarly Knudsen has pleased some labor 
people by his “willingness to see labor’s 
side” and by private statements that indus- 
trialists who resolutely decline to bargain 
with labor had better recognize quickly 
that collective bargaining is now the law. 


Trivia 
Troubled by the way fellow officials have 
let “strictly confidential” information leak 


out, Hull now prefaces some of his remarks 
with “don’t tell this to anybody in confi- 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


dence” . . . The Navy is becoming so cau- 
tious about giving out information that it 
even put an “it was said” in front of the 
Naval Observatory’s formal announcement 
that spring would begin officially on March 
20 at 7:21 pm. ... The America First 
organization is frantically looking for the 
insider through whom copies of embar- 
rassing correspondence have leaked to the 
“Washington Merry-Go-Round” column. 





Soviet-Turkish Attitude 


The prevailing diplomatic belief is that 
Stalin wants the Turks to aid Greece in 
the event of a German attack but so 
fears Germany that he doesn’t dare tell 
them so. Turkey has sounded out the 
Kremlin repeatedly on its attitude but 
has encountered the same kind of “enigmat- 
ic” silence Bulgaria met with before it 
submitted to Hitler. However, it’s now 
believed that the Soviet reproof to Bul- 
garia after it joined the Axis was a clear 
hint as to what Turkey’s conduct should 
be. The Russians, as well as the Turks, 
fear that the fall of Greece and the conse- 
quent further encirclement of Turkey 
would force Ankara to give in, putting the 
vital Dardanelles under Hitler’s control. 


Cardenas Threat 


The Mexican Government is frankly 
worried about ex-President Cardenas. 
Although he hasn’t yet exerted any pres- 
sure on the government, he has been quiet- 
ly moving about the country talking with © 
peasants, workers, labor leaders, and po- 
litical figures, and generally mending his 
political fences. Now indications are that 
Cardenas is thinking of organizing and 
leading an opposition movement if Presi- 
dent Avila Camacho continues his rightist 
trend. Aware of this, some Avila Camacho 
advisers are urging him to expel Cardenas 
from the country as soon as it’s politically 
opportune, just as Cardenas exiled his 
predecessor, Plutarco Calles. (Incidentally, 
with Avila Camacho’s permission, Calles 
plans soon to return to Mexico from 
California.) 


Bomb Plotters 


Turkish officials have revealed privately 
that, after exhaustive investigation, they 
have established positive links between the 
Istanbul bombing attempt on British Min- 
ister Rendel and party and the Macedo- 
nian terrorist organization, the IMRO. 
Further, there are clear indications that 
IMRO terrorists both in Turkey and Bul- 
garia have been paid regularly by the 
Nazis, and it’s known that certain IMRO 
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leaders have been in both Berlin and 
Rome recently. However, Rendel has been 
told by the Turks that they can not pub- 
licly link the bombing with the Germans 
because of current strained relations be- 
tween the countries. Incidentally, Turkish 
police believe the terrorists originally 
planned to assassinate Anthony Eden and 
Sir John Dill but couldn’t get around the 
elaborate police precautions taken during 
Eden’s Turkish visit. 



































































French Food Lowdown 


Unbiased information on the food situa- 
tion in unoccupied France adds up to this: 
There is real need for wheat and fats. 
But in respect to other, foods the problem 
is not so much one of shortages as of dis- 
tribution. In the mountainous regions 
meat is available, and in the farming re- 
gions, farm produce, milk, eggs, cheese, 
and even butter. Fish is plentiful and 
fruit and vegetables obtainable in the 
Marseille area, although there is virtually 
no meat there. But, because Germany has 
taken most of France’s rolling stock, and 
because all gasoline is owned and strictly 
rationed by the Vichy government, it is 
impossible for the available food to be 
properly distributed. Consequently, there 
has been extreme shortage in some areas, 
particularly large cities. British and Amer- 
ican food supplies couldn’t really aid the 
French until the distribution problem is 
solved. 


Slovakia and Communists 


Private reports from Slovakia give add- 
ed evidence of growing distrust between 
Germany and Russia. For months, Mos- 
cow, recognizing that Slovakia would be a 
key point in any eventual Russo-German 
conflict, has been sending large numbers 
of agents into the country. Previously, 
Slovakia blinked at this, but in recent 
weeks the police have cracked down, ap- 
parently on orders from Berlin. On one 
occasion, six Communist agents were ar- 
rested in one town (Trencin), and now 
more than 100 agitators are known to be 
in Jihlava prison. 


Norwegian Espionage 


The British and the Norwegian Gov- 
ernment-in-exile have set up an efficient 
and novel intelligence service in Norway. 
Local patriots keep watch on the activities 
of the Nazis and Quislings and pass infor- 
mation along to key radio operators who 
send it to London. These radio men, 
equipped with sending sets smuggled to 
them by the British, set up their trans- 
mitters in small fjords located all along 
the coast. Most of these fjords are com- 
pletely inaccessible except by boat and 
offer maximum protection against discov- 
ery. They also serve as landing stations for 
British and Norwegian intelligence agents, 
who come and go by night in small fishing 










boats. Information obtained in this way 
made possible the recent successful British- 
Norwegian raid on the Lofoten Islands. 


Foreign Notes 


Expect the Iraq Government publicly 
to pledge fidelity to Britain soon. Eden, 
in his efforts to bolster Britain’s Near 
East position, arranged for the pledge 
in a recent conference with Nuri Pasha 
as-Said, Iraq Foreign Minister, at Cairo 
. . . Following Chile’s example, Argentina 
may be the next nation to take over for- 
eign ships laid up in its ports. Officials 
are working out the legal procedure .. . 
British and U.S. confidence in Portu- 
gal’s ability to remain neutral is indicated 
by the fact that Canada will soon, with 
Washington’s approval, sell the Portu- 
guese Navy a number of small Kinner air- 
craft engines built in the U.S. for Canadian 
trainer planes. 





New Products 


(Satied. a transparent liquid applied 
with a brush to the surface of glass, is sup- 
posed to make bottles, containers, and 
windows shatterproof. When the glass 
breaks, the coating holds the splinters to- 
gether and even prevents leakage from a 
smashed bottle . . . There is also a new 
safety ¢'ass, Flexseal, that’s claimed to be 
ten times stronger than ordinary safety 
glass. . . A new container, made of lam- 
inated paper sides and metal ends, will 
withstand such pressure (105 pounds) and 
temperature (360 degrees) that it will soon 
be on the market as a “can” for oils, paints, 


and some foods. 


Working Hours Test 


Employers in some of the more hard- 
pressed defense industries are conducting 
studies to determine at what point in a 
long work week the skilled laborer be- 
comes so inefficient that the lengthening of 
hours isn’t worth-while. In some machine- 
tool plants workers have been on the job 
as much as 65 hours a week (with over- 
time pay, of course), but that has led 
to increased flaws and wastage—which 
prompted the present studies. In Britain, 
where work last summer was run up to 72 
hours in some instances, a government 
survey of results led to establishment of 
maximums of 60 hours for men and 54 for 
women. 


Business Footnotes 


Hiram Walker’s will shortly try out the 
“double your money back” guarantee in 
promoting a new blended whisky. If you 
buy a bottle, drink a sample, and don’t like 
it you can get back twice what you paid... 
Watch for early revival of the bill to re- 
quire each branch bank to publish indi- 
vidual statements of conditions instead of 
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one composite statement for the who, 
banking company. The measure has |ately 
gained the approval of the FDIC and may, 
state bank supervisors . . . Aeronautic, 
engineers say a record 3,000-horsepowe 
aircraft engine, long a subject of exper. 
mentation, will soon be available. 





Miscellany 


At least two Hollywood producers ar 
planning pictures based on the new schenp 
of hostesses at Army camps. . . Columbiy 
Pictures has paid $225,000 for the sercey 
rights to the stage play “My Siste 
Eileen,” although a few years ago Colum. 
bia and other studios declined to pay a 
little as $5,000 for the book on which the 
play was later based . . . Disturbed over 
the effect of the book “Out of the Night,” 
the Communist party has assigned a spe. 
cial lecturer, Sender Garlin, to travel 
around the country speaking on “anti- 
Soviet literary racketeers.” ... A number of 
prominent anti-Nazi Germans are pre. 
paring to form a Theater of German Free. 
men in New York to combat Nazi 
“pseudo-culture” and promote democracy 
among German-Americans. 


‘Invisible Bomber’ Hoax 


The Associated Press pulled a strange 
blunder last month when it serviced to its 
U.S. papers a perfectly serious story from 
London crediting The Aeroplane, author. 
itative British aviation magazine, with the 
disclosure that Germany was building in 
Austria “a bomber embodying several rev- 
olutionary improvements including ‘abso- 
lutely silent running and invisibility’.” It 
now develops that the Aeroplane article 
from which the AP story was taken was 
headed “Bunkum from the Boche” and 
plainly stated that the silent, transparent- 
plastic bomber was “the latest propaganda 
which the Nazis are giving to Balkan jour- 
nalists.” 


What’s Happened To—? 


Andrew J. Volstead, father of the Pro- 
hibition Act, now 80 and apparently in 
good health, lives very quietly in the home 
of a friend, E. B. Whitney, in Granite 
Falls, Minn. He maintains a law office, 
but rarely handles a case . . . John Coo- 
lidge, only child of ex-President Coolidge, 
is on leave of absence (until June) from 
his job with the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad and has been taking a 
rest cure at New Canaan, Conn. His home 
is in Orange, Conn. . . . Alain Gerbault, 
famous French tennis player of the early 
20s who later singlehandedly sailed his 
yacht Firecrest around the world, fled his 
Tahiti home when France fell and stayed 
for several months in Pago Pago, Amer'- 
can Samoa. Recently, he left for the 
French-owned Wallis Islands to establish 
a new home. 
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great to be popular—BUT ee 


ANY THANKS to all of you thou- 
M sands of people who, in a recent 
travel survey, were responsible for 
the following pleasant fact: 


AMONG MEN WHO TRAVEL 
TO NEW YORK... 


HOTEL 
PENNSYLVANIA 


ry every CY TTT 1) 
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We, of Hotel Pennsylvania, like being 
voted “tops.” But—we’re not going 
to make the mistake of resting on our 
laurels. For we acknowledge the 
added responsibility that goes along 
with your vote of confidence. 


What’s more, it’s all working out 
just as we planned it. For, in the past 
few years alone, we’ve spent literally 
hundreds of thousands of dollars on 





Hotel Pennsylvania—with the object 
of making this hotel so outstanding 
that if you didn’t stay here, you'd 
feel you were missing something. 
Here are a few of the things that 
make this hotel so popular. . . 


* Not only public rooms and restau- 
rants have been air-conditioned, but 
many bedrooms as well. (Better wire 
ahead, when it gets a little warmer!) 


* Interior decorators and designers 
have done a grand job of making your 
Hotel Pennsylvania room more than 
ever a place of solid comfort—a spa- 
cious room that says, “Relax and 


enjoy life!” 


* The new Coffee Shop, the Café, and 


the Café Rouge are all serving famous 





American dishes, traditional favorites 
from every section. And at moderate 


prices! 


* Hotel Pennsylvania service quietly 
and expertly anticipates your needs, 
makes you feel thoroughly at home. 
Dozens of little “extras” will please 
you, without costing you a penny more. 


Yes, keep your eye on Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania! Right this minute, our “idea 
men” are busily at work, seeing what 
new and gratifying things can be 
originated to make your visit even 
more enjoyable. On your next trip to 
Manhattan—stay at Hotel Pennsyl- 
vania! 


ROOM FOR ONE $3.50-—-FOR TWO $5.00 





INTERNATIONAL 


All-sizes, including 
6-wheel and Diesel- 
powered units. 


OW International Harvester pre- 
sents the new International 
HEAVY-DUTY Trucks— rugged, 
powerful trucks that are built for heavy 
hauling! Here is a glimpse of one of the 
many handsome models with which 
International begins its 34th year of 
truck manufacture. 

From the moment you enter the new 
all-steel Comfort Cab with its foam- 
type rubber seat cushion and put one 
of these beautiful new trucks in mo- 
tion, you will feel the difference. First, 
you will find a revelation in easy steering. 
Outstanding engineering is evident in 


‘me, 


- 

- 
- 
. 
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the new Hi-Tork brakes, the rugged 
rear axle, the larger easier-riding springs. 
These and many other International 
features, topped by the powerful new 
engine, bring you what it takes to out- 
perform and out-economize the past. 

Get acquainted with International’s 
new K-line trucks and you will under- 
stand why more heavy-duty Interna- 
tionals are sold than any other make. See 
these new Internationals at the nearest 
dealer’s showroom, or at any Company- 
owned branch. Catalogs on request. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago, Illinois 
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U.S. Rolls Sleeves to Rush 
Guns and Butter to British 


FDR Promises Democracies 
All Aid in Fight for Freedom; 
Planes and Ships on the Way 


“The big news story of this week is this: 
the world has been told that we, as a 
united nation, realize the danger which con- 
fronts us—and that to meet that danger, 
our democracy has gone into action.” 

The President of the United States was 
giving White House correspondents one of 
the biggest stories of their lives. Ostensibly, 
he was speaking for them and their guests, 
for the occasion was the annual dinner last 
Saturday night of the men who cover his 
biweekly press conferences. But a world 
was listening, for the message was being 
broadeast and rebroadcast through 150 
stations to every corner of the war-weary 
globe in 30 tongues. 

Four days before, Mr. Roosevelt had 
signed the historic Lend-Lease Act, passed 
by the House for a second time by the 
overwhelming vote of 317 to 71. Four days 
before, the President had speeded on their 
way an undisclosed number of weapons to 
help the British and Greeks hold the “front 
line of democracy” from Saskatoon to 
Singapore. 

A Gallup survey completed after pas- 
sage of the Lend-Lease Act showed Mr. 
Roosevelt’s popularity at an all-time peak 
of 72 per cent, as compared with 55 per 
cent on election day. And if there had been 
any doubt of American unity—or of Anglo- 
American unity—the setting in the Willard 
Hotel last Saturday night would have dis- 
pelled it. For a few feet from the President 
as he spoke sat Viscount Halifax, the 
voice of embattled Britain in the United 
States, and Wendell L. Willkie, the de- 
feated Presidential candidate who had be- 
come a symbol of America’s nonpartisan 
resolve to beat Hitler. 

Encouraged by these evidences of soli- 
darity, Mr. Roosevelt had something to 
say—to Hitler, to Hitler’s friends, to Hit- 


ler’s enemies, and to the American people. 

To Americans—“T must tell you tonight 
in plain language what this undertaking 
means to you... To all of you it will 
mean sacrifice . .. You will have to be con- 
tent with lower profits ... because .. . 
taxes will be higher. You will have to 
work longer at your bench or plow, your 
machine or your desk . . . This is no part- 
time job . . . We are dedicated ... toa 
constantly increasing tempo of production 
. . . greater than we now know or have 
ever known before.” 

To opportunists—“The determination of 
America must not and will not be ob- 
structed by war profiteering.” 


To businessmen—“It must not be ob- 
structed by short-sighted management.” 


To workingmen—‘It must not be ob- 
structed by unnecessary strikes.” 

To compromisers—‘This decision is the 
end of any attempts at appeasement in our 
land; the end of urging us to get along 
with the dictators.” 


To Hitler and Mussolini—‘Every plane, 
every other instrument of war, old and new 
... that we can spare now, we will send 
overseas ... The articles cover the whole 
range of munitions of war and of the facili- 
ties for transporting them across the sea 
. .. Our country is going to be what our 
people have proclaimed it must be: the 
arsenal of democracy.” 


To the Japanese—“Let not dictators of 
Europe or Asia doubt our unanimity.” 


To the Turks and Yugoslavs—‘Upon 
the national will to sacrifice and work . . . 
depends our ability to aid other nations 
which may determine to offer resistance.” 


To the victims of Nazi occupation— 
“Upon that will may depend practical as- 
sistance to people now living in nations 
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History: when President Roosevelt made the Lend-Lease Bill law 
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The Washington Post 


The Spirit of H. R. 1776 





The Chicago Daily News 


Hold Your Breath! 


The Louisville Courier-Journal 


Now the Problem Is Ships 








that have been overrun, should they find 
the opportunity to strike back ... and 


hd 


may that day come soon! 


Start 

The President had not waited for Satur- 
day night to use the most powerful instru- 
ment ever placed in the hands of a peace- 
time American executive. Hardly was the 
ink dry on his signature to the Lend-Lease 
Act when he authorized the immediate 
transfer to Britain and Greece of Army 
and Navy stores worth an _ estimated 
$500,000,000. 

For obvious reasons, no one in the know 
would say what weapons were being sent, 
but Washington buzzed with reports that 
the list included: some 18 motor torpedo 
(mosquito) boats, 9 to 17 over-age destroy- 
ers, 40 to 55 converted submarine chasers 
and patrol craft, perhaps a few over-age 
cruisers of the Omaha class, as many me- 
dium and long-range bombers as could be 
spared, a sizable number of World War 
rifles, some World War 75s, and a vast 
quantity of ammunition of all kinds. 

On March 12, noting that “this nation 
has felt that it was imperative to the se- 
curity of America that we encourage the 
democracies’ heroic resistance,” Mr. Roose- 
velt sent to Congress a request for a 
$7,000,000,000 appropriation “to accom- 
plish these objectives.” 

As itemized (the President could switch 
up to 20 per cent of any item to any other 
item), this sum would purchase: $2,054,- 
000,000 worth of aircraft and parts, 
$1,350,000,000 worth of “agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and other commodities,” $1,343,- 
000,000 worth of ordnance, $752,000,000 
worth of defense plant expansion, $629,- 
000,000 worth of “water craft,” $362,- 
000,000 worth of tanks and other motor 
vehicles, and $260,000,000 worth of “mis- 
cellaneous” military equipment. Another 


$200,000,000 was earmarked for repairing 
and outfitting the weapons of belligerents 
designated by the President, and $50,- 
000,000 was set aside for expenses. 

Striking as swiftly on the diplomatic 
front, Mr. Roosevelt chose the moment 
when headlines were attesting the reluc- 
tance of Yugoslavia and Turkey to yield 
to the Nazis’ “new order” (see page 23) 
to tell reporters that either nation would 
qualify automatically for weapons from 
America, if they elected to fight the 
Axis. Previously he had made the point 
that China and Latin America also were 
eligible. 

As Secretary of State Cordell Hull au- 
thorized the unlimited export of aviation 
gasoline and other vital petroleum products 
to members of the Byitish Commonwealth, 
the Administration made two important 
moves on the monetary front. The Presi- 
dent froze Hungarian and Bulgarian cred- 
its in the United States and instructed the 
Army and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corp. to assume from $300,000,000 to 
$350,000,000 in British war orders. Some 
$1,400,000,000 which the British still owe 
to American arms manufacturers may be 
taken over later. 

In London, Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill, hailing the Lend-Lease Act as 
“a new Magna Charta,” signaled the grow- 
ing integration of Anglo-American war ef- 
forts by announcing that he was sending 
to Washington a shipping mission headed 
by Sir Arthur Salter, Parliamentary Secre- 
tary to the Ministry: of Shipping, and a 
food mission headed by Robert H. Brand 
of the Food Ministry. 

It was understood that Salter was bring- 
ing an urgent plea for more merchant ton- 
nage to plug holes in the Atlantic “bridge 
of ships,” thus reinforcing similar requests 
brought home by Harry L. Hopkins, the 
President’s new aid-democracy coordinator, 


who returned from London last month 
with what was reported as a gloomy pic- 
ture by Churchill of the shipping sit- 
uation. 

Brand was expected to open negotiations 
with Secretary of Agriculture Claude 
Wickard for perhaps as much as $500, 
000,000 worth of American foodstuffs, 
chiefly dried fruits, dry milk, and fats. And 
with a cigarette famine nearing, London 
last week took options on 200,000,000 
pounds of American leaf tobacco. 

In all this harmonious symphony of de- 
mocracy, there was but one discordant 
note: whether or not to let America feed 
unoccupied France and perhaps Spain and 
Finland. Ever since Admiral Darlan warned 
Britain that French warship convoys might 
shoot their way through the British block- 
ade, there has been a growing sentiment in 
Washington for feeding at least the Vichy- 
dominated part of France. But then on 
Saturday Halifax and Gaston Henry-Haye, 
Vichy’s Ambassador, saw Hull, and it was 
reported that the British might yield if the 
food were sufficiently guarded from the 
Germans. On Monday, after Henry-Haye 
had seen the President, Under Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles announced the 
formulation of a plan to have the Amer- 
ican Red Cross handle shipments of grain 
to unoccupied France. Under the scheme, 
such foodstuffs would be paid for out of 
frozen French funds within the United 
States and hauled in French ships—but 
only when assurance can be given it will 
enter France’s free zone. 

If there was any doubt that, America 
was in the war, the 15,000,000 Americans 
who last week filed Federal income-tax re- 
turns did not share it. For as the majority 
of them parted with roughly twice what 
they had paid in 1939, they read in their 
papers: that arms spending for 1941 was 
likely to reach $9,000,000,000; that the 
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365,000,000,000 debt limit already was in 
sight; that Congress was considering a 1 
to 5 per cent wage check-off tax, in addi- 
tion to increases in normal income and cor- 
porate levies. 

Another thing that reminded Americans 
that war was creeping closer to these 
shores were reports, spreading about Wash- 
ington like wildfire on Monday night, that 
the United States government had been 
informed of German plans to launch sub- 
marine operations off the Atlantic Coast, 
within the American neutrality zone, and 
possibly near the harbor of New York 
City. One long-range super U-boat, capable 
of cruising in an area of thousands of miles, 
was reported already at sea. The imminent 
menace, which recalled German submarine 
activities of 1918 in American waters, was 
believed designed mainly to disorganize 
ocean traffic on this side of the Atlantic. 


Significance 


In all the speculation on America’s pres- 
ent part in the war, a number of serious 
misconceptions have gained considerable 
currency. 

One is that British food needs will bring 
a bonanza to American farmers. For the 
present, neither cotton nor wheat are in- 
volved. Of the three big American sur- 
plus crops, only corn stands to profit— 
through British pork orders. But London’s 
shipping space is at a premium, and initial 
orders will probably be confined to such 
things as dried or canned fruits and 
vegetables, dry milk, cheese, and fats of 
all kinds, in addition to pork and some 
beef. 

Another misconception is that a big 
chunk of the American Navy is to be 
handed over to Britain. Actually, the Brit- 
ish are not likely to get more than a thin 
trickle of light craft, much of it obsolete. 
If the time should come when that is not 
enough to stop the U-boat, American war- 
ships probably will convoy food and weap- 
ons to Europe—and under the American 
flag. 

Still a third misconception is that the 
British are not going to have to pay for 
anything. Actually, me ‘‘nery already has 
been set up to determi’ ~hat Washington 
will ask for each separa_. iarge-scale trans- 
action. It is expected that the “War Cabi- 
net” will determine the terms and that 
Secretary of the Treasury Henry Morgen- 
thau Jr. will act as negotiator. Far from 
having profited to the extent of the $300,- 
000,000 to $350,000,000 worth of orders 
taken over by the Army and the RFC, the 
British are about to have all their dollar 
securities and the bulk of their direct prop- 
erty holdings in the United States—per- 
haps even some of their hemisphere hold- 
ings like the Argentine railroads—se- 
questered as collateral for American lend- 
lease aid. The sale of the American Viscose 
Corp. (see page 43) marks a step in the 
“hard-boiled” policy the Administration is 
pursuing. 





Alive to Isms 


Anxiety of Nation Increased 
by N.Y. Bus Strike Reaction 


Last week 3,500 members of the CIO 
Transport Workers Union in New York 
City walked out of their jobs with the 
New York City Omnibus Corp. and the 
Fifth Avenue Coach Co. That tied up 
1,146 buses which provide Manhattan 
with 95 per cent of its surface transpor- 
tation and deprived 900,000 daily passen- 
gers of their normal means of travel. 

To most persons New York’s worst trans- 
it tie-up in fifteen years looked like any 
other strike: the TWU, originally demand- 
ing a 25 per cent wage increase, reduction 
in weekly working hours from 54 to 48, 
three-week paid vacations, and other con- 
cessions, accused John A. Ritchie, chair- 
man of the two companies, of “union bust- 
ing”; the companies, originally asking con- 
cessions from the workers before renewing 
their closed-shop contracts, retorted that 





Wide World 


Mike Quill called a strike 
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the union, in demanding increases of 
$3,250,000 a year (more than the two 
firms’ combined profits last year), was 
asking “confiscation of property.” 

As the strike entered its second week on 
Monday, it remained for Mayor Fiorello 
H. La Guardia of New York and Rep. 
Martin Dies of Texas to give it a national 
tinge. The labor-minded Mayor, who re- 
peatedly pressed the union to accept me- 
diation or arbitration and start the buses 
rolling, called the TWU leadership “bull- 
headed, obstinate, and stupid,” and added: 
“They just want to strike.” The chairman 
of the House committee investigating un- 
American activities, recalling testimony 
that Michael Quill, the union’s $50-a-week 
president, and other TWU leaders were 
Communists, charged that the walkout 
“does not fit into any pattern of legiti- 
mate union action” and saw it as “a pre- 
view of Communist tactics in attempting 
to plunge the country into . . . chaos.” 

Newspaper editorials posed the ques- 
tion whether the strike called by Mike 
Quill—a 35-year-old onetime Irish revo- 
lutionist who, in 1939, was refused re- 
nomination to the New York City Council 
by the American Labor party for declin- 
ing to condemn the Hitler-Stalin pact— 
might not be repeated elsewhere by labor 
groups at the call of pinkish leaders like 
Harry Bridges, the Australian-born Pa- 
cific waterfront boss, against whom the 
government will reopen deportation pro- 
ceedings March $1. 

Meanwhile, explaining that the govern- 
ment has been unable to deport 6,249 un- 
desirable aliens (hundreds of them invet- 
erate criminals) because of the wartime 
disruption of transportation and the re- 
fusal of their native lands to admit them, 
Attorney General Robert H. Jackson asked 
Congress to authorize the imprisonment of 
deportable aliens (non-criminals would be 
released on parole) and recommended that 
the law for deportation of alien Commu- 
nists and Bundists be tightened. 

As the WPA began checking the recent 
registration statements of the 4,700,000 
aliens living in the United States, immi- 
gration officials considered deportation 
proceedings against Richard Krebs, one- 
time German Communist and Gestapo 
agent who admitted entering the United 
States illegally in his best seller, “Out of 
the Night,” which he wrote under the 
pseudonym of Jan Valtin. Immigration of- 
ficials also detained at San Francisco, pend- 
ing deportation, Princess Stephanie Hohen- 
lohe-Waldenburg-Schillingsfiirst, Hungari- 
an friend of Fritz Wiedemann, Nazi Con- 
sul in the Bay City. The government em- 
ployed a different strategy against Man- 
fred Zapp, German editor of Transocean 
News Service, and Guenther Tonn, his 
German assistant, who were indicted in 
Washington along with their Nazi propa- 
ganda agency on charges of failing to regis- 
ter as agents of a foreign government. And 
Rep. Samuel A. Weiss, Polish-born Penn- 
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sylvania Democrat, introduced a bill to 
abolish the legal immunity granted to for- 
eign diplomats accused of fifth-column ac- 
tivity. 

Educational institutions also showed an 
increasing anxiety regarding alleged sup- 
porters of Nazism and Communism. In 
Philadelphia, Dr. Bessie R. Burchett, 62- 
year-old public-school teacher who has 
spoken at reputedly pro-Nazi gatherings, 
resigned under fire after she denounced 
President Roosevelt as “a liar and a mur- 
derer.” 

In New Jersey, the unexplained disap- 
pearance of Dr. Friedrich J. Hauptmann, 
German-born pro-Nazi head of the Ger- 
man department of the New Jersey Col- 
lege of Women, was investigated. 

And in New York City, Acting Presi- 
dent Harry N. Wright of the College of 
the City of New York suspended Morris 
U. Schappes, admittedly Communist tu- 
tor of English, on the heels of charges be- 
fore a state legislative committee that 42 
members of the college faculty are now or 
were once Communists. 


Chicago Rat Killer 


The Pied Piper of Hamelin, according 
to Robert Browning’s poem, rid the ancient 
German city of rats by the simple ruse of 
piping them all into the river Weser—be- 
fore he encountered the municipal double- 
cross. Chicago has arat (Rattus norvegicus) 
problem but no Pied Piper, although it 
possesses an efficient Public Works Com- 
missioner in Oscar E. Hewitt. Last Sep- 
tember, Hewitt set out to eradicate a 
rodent population which, estimated at 
1,750,000 (one rat to every two residents) , 
was costing the city $2 per year per rat 
in damage, to say nothing of the menace 
to health. 

The commissioner’s first act was to pre- 
vail on building owners to install 83,562 
tightly sealed garbage receptacles and 
thereby starve out 242,000 rats. Then he 
threw an army of 595 relief workers into the 
field and they placed 2,988,000 pieces of 
slow-acting poisoned bait—consisting of 











one part of red squill to eight parts of corn- 
meal or a similar substance—before 1,494,- 
000 holes in the city’s 50 wards. This drive 
destroyed 663,000 of the pests. Finally, he 
enlisted everyone from tenement dwellers 
to lorgnetted clubwomen in a drive to rout 
the rodent from private property. 

Last week, as the campaign continued in 
full cry, Commissioner Hewitt was proud 
to report that he had eliminated nearly 
1,000,000 rats at a cost of 4% cent per pelt 
or a total outlay of $5,000 for bait. He 
estimated that 851,000 rodents remained, 
75 per cent of which were wintering under 
private buildings or dwellings, and called 
on the citizenry to redouble its efforts to 
make Chicago a ratless city. 


The Legion Stand 


Last September, the American Legion, 
at its annual convention in Boston, re- 
versed a long-standing policy of opposition 
to entanglement in foreign wars and took 
a stand for “all practicable aid to Britain.” 
In the intervening months, National Com- 
mander Milo J. Warner of Toledo has kept 
the majority of the membership in step 
with President Roosevelt’s expanding re- 
sistance to the Axis Powers, despite the 
criticism of several past national com- 
manders. 

Last week, in Indianapolis, national 
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Acme photos 
Spring Is Here: In the winter 
quarters of the Ringling Bros. and 
Barnum & Bailey circus at Sara- 
sota, Fla., the ‘greatest show on 
earth’ prepares to hit the road. As 
usual, the lions and tigers are in 
there snarling, while, typifying the 
decorative acts, Geraldine Hill is 
here nimbly balancing astride her 
rearing horse. 
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headquarters, the Legion’s executive com. 
mittee went even farther along the new 
road as the organization celebrated the 
22nd anniversary of its founding. Although 
it rejected the use of the word “convoy” 
(Warner, just back from England, had 
urged the Legion to support convoying), 
the committee formally urged that “all 
practicable aid should be delivered to 
Great Britain and those aligned with her 
in their fight for freedom, consistent with 
the building of the national defense of our 
country.” Also recommended by the com- 
mittee were support of the President in 
carrying out the provisions of the Lend- 
Lease Act, the feeding of all German- 
occupied countries, and legislation to curb 
strikes and profiteering in the defense 
program. 

Informed of the committee’s action, Sen. 
Bennett C. Clark of Missouri, one of those 
who laid the groundwork for the Legion in 
Paris in 1919, pulled no punches: “The 
present attitude of the American Legion 
is a disgrace. The policy of the present 
commander repudiates everything thie 
Legion has stood for since its foundation.” 


U.S. vs. Schenck 


Americans who wrestled with their in- 
come taxes last week (see page 43) were 
regaled daily by the story of how Joseph 
M.. Schenck, chairman of the Twentieth 
Century-Fox Film Corp., tried to keep his 
payments down for 1935, 1936, and 1937 
and landed in United States District Court 
in New York City. The government con- 
tended that the 58-year-old Russian-born 
movie executive had paid $412,045 too lit- 
tle for those three years out of an income 
of $2,016,007 (if convicted, he faces sev- 
enteen years in jail, a fine of $40,000, and 
payment of back taxes and a 50 per cent 
penalty totaling $618,000). The defense, 
alleging a “most outrageous prosecution,” 
replied that Schenck had in reality paid 
$165,000 too much. 

As the story unfolded in court, the mo- 
tion-picture producer was accused of sell- 
ing Agua Caliente (Mexico) hotel and 
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race-track properties to dummies he fi- 
nanced and then deducting heavy capital 
losses on the “sale.” He was charged with 
deducting gambling losses which ran as 
high as $30,905 in one day but not listing 
gambling winnings like $25,000 on the 
1936 election (the government charged he 
sent telegrams to the losers asking that 
they pay off in cash). He was accused of 
failing to show any source for the $100,000 
in currency he took to a Los Angeles bank 
in 1937 in a brown paper bag to pay off a 
loan he had made, allegedly to help Willie 
Bioff, then leader of a Hollywood studio 
strike. 

The jury heard that Schenck had de- 
ducted as much as 83 per cent of his 
salary for business expenses, including 
$536 for a barber, $53 for a mattress for 
his sister-in-law, $63 for a kitchen cup- 
board, and $40,000 for operating his yacht 
Caroline (although his studio paid him 
$25,000 for the use of the yacht on busi- 
ness). Harpo and Chico Marx testified 
they were entertained lavishly by Schenck, 
but that the producer never suggested 
that they. sign contracts with his studio 
(the next day, after playing rummy with 
the defendant, Chico remembered that 
Schenck had occasionally talked contract 
matters). Other deductions for business 
expenditures included hotel bills which 
Schenck paid for Miss Grace Poggi, night- 
club dancer; gold-plating of a dinner set, 
costing $364; a 65-cent luncheon for Doris 
Duke Cromwell, tobacco heiress; $472.43 
for the rental of a Palm Beach house (his 
secretary sent him a memo advising him 
to mark it off on income taxes) , and hun- 
dreds of dollars for flowers for such Holly- 
wood figures as Simone Simon, Darryl 
Zanuck, Shirley Temple, and former Dis- 
trict Attorney Buron Fitts. 
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Back door; America rushes Army, Navy, and air bases to protect vulnerable Alaska against Japan and Russia 


Action in Alaska 


Uncle Sam Rushes Program 
to Fortify His Back Door 


Alaska, a land of contrast with an area 
(586,000 square miles) one-fifth that of 
the United States and a population (72,- 
500) equivalent to that of Portland, Maine, 
is nearer to war, geographically, than any 
other part of North America. At one point, 
only 56 miles of water separate it from the 
Soviet Russian Bear and less than 700 
miles from the Japanese Dragon. De- 
scribed by the late Brig. Gen. William 
Mitchell, pioneer air-power enthusiast, as 
“about the most important strategic place 
in the world,” the former Russian terri- 
tory is potentially either a rampart guard- 
ing America’s northwest frontier or a vul- 
nerable back door inviting invasion from 
Asia. 

When the European war broke out, 
Alaska was strictly a back door—wide 
open and unguarded. Her military defenses 
consisted of a garrison of 418 men—one 
for each 1,400 square miles—barracked a 
thousand miles from any probable point 
of attack, a half-dozen Coast Guard cut- 
ters put-putting up the beautiful Inland 
Passage, and one old Russian cannon used 
as a flower pot. 

Jarred into a realization that an enemy 
power could easily claw a foothold along 
the 26,000 miles of Alaska’s Scandinavia- 
like coastline and be within three hours’ 
bombing distance of Seattle and other 
coast cities, Uncle Sam quickly set about 
to close the door and mount the rampart. 
Congress appropriated $75,000,000—ten 
times the original purchase price of the 
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territory 74 years ago—to fit Alaska into 
the grand Pacific Defense Triangle (Ha- 
waii and Panama are at the other two 
apexes) and the Army, Navy, Civil Aero- 


nautics Administration, Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and Weather Bu- 
reau joined forces to erect defenses around 
five major centers. 

The blueprints called for a $24,000,000 
Army base and headquarters at Fort 
Richardson, near Anchorage, with 7,000- 
foot runways for the largest bombing 
planes; a $4,000,000 Army air base and 
training station at Ladd Field, near Fair- 
banks; a $21,000,000 naval base on Wom- 
en’s Bay, near Kodiak, with facilities for 
one submarine division and three bomber 
squadrons; a $10,000,000 naval air base on 
Japonski Island, near Sitka, and a $13,000,- 
000 submarine base at Dutch Harbor, 
Unalaska, which points like a cocked pis- 
tol at the huge Japanese naval base on 
Paramoshiri Island and the Soviet sub- 
marine base in the Komandorskie Islands 
(see map). 

Today, Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, chief 
of the Army Air Corps, estimates that 
Alaska’s military defense program is a year 
ahead of schedule. The sound and fury 
emanating from below the Arctic Circle 
appears to bear him out. Under the hands 
of more than 5,000 civilian workers and 
4,000 new troops, the face of Alaska is lit- 
erally being changed overnight as tons of 
building material are unloaded, miles of 
concrete runways are hewed out of the 
frozen tundra, frame barracks by the 
scores rise out of the snow, and the ham- 
mer and saw ring all day long, three shifts 
a day, seven days a week, in the greatest 
surge of activity since the Gold Rush. 

As a result, the naval bases at Kodiak 
and Sitka and the Army base at Anchorage 
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will be ready for service this summer, al- 
though they will not be completely fin- 
ished until Jan. 1, 1942, and work is going 
ahead rapidly on the other projects. In ad- 
dition, a start has been made on supple- 
mentary Army air bases at Yakutat, on 
the Gulf of Alaska, and at Metlakatla Is- 
land, south of Ketchikan, and on a Navy 

“listening post” at Kiska Island, far out in 

the Aleutians. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
meanwhile, has laid out a string of emer- 
gency landing fields from one end of the 
country to the other, installed a system of 
directional radio beams from Nome to 
Ketchikan, and trained scores of civilian 
pilots to fly in the peculiar weather condi- 
tions of the North. The FCC has cooper- 
ated in the setting up of a network of 22 
short-wave radio stations, which can be 
hooked into 200 privately owned stations 
for the dissemination of weather reports, 
and plans one monitoring station to 
keep tab on foreign broadcasts. Still hang- 
ing fire in Congress is a proposal to 
construct a $25,000,000 highway, 2,200 
miles long, from Fairbanks to Seattle, 
through British Columbia, to hasten the 
slow delivery of supplies and link by land 
the United States and its northern “Ice- 
box,” now crisscrossed by only 2,363 miles 
of roads. 

To an economy dominated by fishing 
and gold mining, the defense effort has 
proved to be a boom not matched in the 
memories of the oldest sourdough. An- 
chorage has jumped from a city of 4,000 
to about 6,000 and is boasting it is the 
largest in the territory. Kodiak mush- 
roomed from 490 to 1,500 almost over- 
night. Building of homes cannot keep up 
with the demand, and rents are out of 
sight in many cities. The movie theaters, 
dance palaces, and saloons are bulging 
these nights with a new crop of free spend- 
ers and ready cash crying for another 
chronicler like Robert W. Service. 

Completing the American defenses, the 
Canadian Government is moving to con- 
struct two chains of air bases on either side 
of the Rockies, stretching from Vancouver, 
B.C., and from Edmonton, Alta., to the 
Alaskan border, and 800 tons of equipment 
and materials are on the way northward. 
“Should the Pacific Coast of this continent 
become a theater of war,” the Canadian 
Air Ministry points out, “Canadian and 
United States fighter squadrons could be 
moved rapidly to Alaska by air.” 

Into this symphony of preparedness 
and prosperity there intruded last week a 
discordant note from Juneau, the Alaskan 
capital. At a time when territorial unity 
was sorely needed in behalf of defense, 
Presidentially appointed Gov. Ernest 
Gruening, a confirmed New Dealer in a 
land of rugged individualists, was locked 
horn to horn in a feud with the legislature. 
In his annual message last January, he had 
demanded the reform of Alaska’s primitive 
tax structure, and the legislators countered 








by submitting a bill to strip him of all his 
territorial (non-Federal) powers and ap- 
point an “administrator general” in his 
place. 

Gruening proposed to tap the territory’s 
annual production of $100,000,000 in new 
wealth for an additional $1,000,000 in rev- 
enue by imposing a 2 per cent personal in- 
come tax and a 4 per cent corporation net 
income tax, remarking that “nowhere but 
in Alaska are vast categories of occupa- 
tions and individuals wholly untaxed.” To 
mining and fishing interests and to the 
man on the street, accustomed for years 
to Federal support of roads, wild life, 
parks, and schools, the proposal sounded 
downright revolutionary. 
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Scotty said: ‘A mule kissed me’ 


Scotty on the Spot 


Sporting a “shiner” where, he said, “a 
mule kissed me,” Walter (Death Valley 
Scotty) Scott, rugged individualist and 
hardy perennial of page one for almost 40 
years, was haled into Federal Court, Los 
Angeles, last week by Julian M. Gerard, 
New York financier, in a suit seeking 22144 
per cent of Scotty’s holdings on the basis 
of a 1902 grubstake of $10,000. 

On the stand, Scotty proceeded to be- 
tray his biographers. The stories of his 
fabulous secret gold mine were “absolutely 
fictitious,” he admitted. Even the $3,000,- 
000 “castle” in Death Valley was financed 
and owned by his partner, A. M. Johnson, 
retired Chicago broker, who had satisfied 
Scotty’s thirst for money just for the 
“laughs.” The next day, however, Scotty 
was his old self, telling of $100,000 in gold 
certificates and 14,000 ounces of gold 
buried in the hills, until Federal Judge 
Ben Harrison exploded that it “looks like 
a man from the desert took the city 
man down the line.” The case was halted 
for 25 days to permit both sides to sub- 
mit briefs. 
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Week in the Nation 


Mayor: Earl Millikin, King County 
(Seattle) Auditor, was elected Mayor of 
Seattle over Police Judge William Devin. 
53,146 to 48,062. The 50-year-old Kansas. 
born Democrat will fill the fourteen-month 
unexpired term of Arthur B. Langlie, now 
Governor of Washington. 


Reuier: To coordinate private charity 
and war relief drives, President Roosevelt 
appointed a three-man committee headed 
by Joseph E. Davies, former Ambassador 
to Belgium and Russia, and _ including 
Charles P. Taft, Cincinnati lawyer and 
brother of Sen. Robert A. Taft, and Fred- 
erick P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie 
Corp. 


Bupcet: Oklahoma ratified by a 2 to 1 
vote an amendment to its state constitu- 
tion, sponsored by Gov. Leon C. Phillips, 
300-pound economy-minded Democrat, to 
abolish state deficits. It forbids the leg- 
islature to appropriate more than the 
average state income for the previous 
three years without levying new taxes 
to make up the difference. Rep. Wesley 
Disney of Tulsa promised to introduce 
a similar amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution. 


Extte: Antanas Smetona, 66-year-old 
President of Lithuania, who fled his Baltic 
republic when Russia moved in last June, 
landed in New York City from Rio de 
Janeiro. Charging that his people had heen 
“enslaved” by the Soviet, Smetona prom- 
ised to work, as legal ruler of the Lith- 
uanians, to restore their independence. 


ConGressMAN: The Seventeenth (Silk 
Stocking) Congressional District in Man- 
hattan elected City Councilman Joseph 
Clark Baldwin, Republican, to the House 
of Representatives to succeed the late Ken- 
neth F. Simpson, also a Republican. Since 
Baldwin had joined his Democratic rival, 
Dean A. Alfange, in supporting the Lend- 
Lease Bill, Wendell L. Willkie, who 
stumped for the GOP candidate, hailed the 
result as a great forward step toward unity 
in our country’s foreign policy.” 


Saporace: The six-car eastbound Penn- 
sylvania Railroad passenger train Buck- 
eye jumped its rails, from which the spikes 
had been mysteriously removed, near 
Baden, Pa., 25 miles west of Pittsburgh, 
on March 16 and toppled into the Ohio 
River during a blizzard. Five persons on 
board were killed and 104 injured. 


Gate: A freezing windstorm that struck 
without warning and reached 85 miles an 
hour in velocity killed some 70 persons 
in North Dakota and Minnesota last Sat- 
urday and Sunday, most of them from ex- 
haustion after abandoning stalled auio- 
mobiles in search of shelter. Thirty fish- 
ermen were adrift overnight in Lake Su- 
perior on wave-lashed ice floes off North- 
ern Michigan. 
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Balkans Stiffen Against Axis 


as British Rush Aid to Greece 


Sea and Air War Heightens 
With Signing of Lend-Lease Act; 
Italians Balked in Albania 


Three interlocking events last week 
heralded the opening ‘of the great spring 
struggle between Britain and the Axis and 
gave some idea of the shape it would take. 
The first was the signing of the Lend- 
Lease Act and President Roosevelt’s 
speech. The second was the violent sea 
and air war that rang up the curtain on 
the Battle of the Atlantic. The third was 
the landing of British troops in Greece. 

Adolf Hitler gave an indirect reply to 
President Roosevelt on Sunday, the Ger- 
man Memorial Day. Speaking to a gather- 
ing of field marshals, generals, and admir- 
als in the Arsenal Museum on Unter den 
Linden, the Fiihrer proclaimed that “no 
power and no support from any part of 
the world” could save England. Further- 
more, he promised that the Germans would 
take up their “share of the load” in aiding 
the Italians repulse the British. 

Beyond that, the Germans gave no hint 
of their next move, and one of the most 
puzzling factors continued to be the posi- 
tion of France. After the outburst in 
which he threatened to escort food ships 
with the French Fleet, Admiral Darlan re- 
turned to Paris for consultations with the 
Germans. This Anglo-French blockade 
controversy, however, took a turn for the 
better with the report that the British had 
reached an agreement in Washington (see 
page 17) by which wheat would be sent 
to North Africa and, perhaps, to unoccu- 
pied France itself. 


BEF 


After the evacuation of Dunkerque, the 
Germans considered that they had per- 
manently laid the specter of a British Ex- 
peditionary Force which might challenge 
their hegemony in Europe. Yet by last 
week the ghost had risen. British troops 
landed at Piraeus, the port of Athens, 
Volos, and other Greek harbors with full 
battle equipment. They were part of the 
armies of General Wavell, commander of 
all British troops from South Africa to 
the Balkans, but the exact number was 
shrouded in censorship. Estimates ran 
all the way from 100,000 to 300,000. Fur- 
thermore, tanks, Bren gun carriers, and 
flame throwers were reported to have 
been unloaded before the arrival of the 
soldiers. 

None of the troops apparently landed 
directly at Salonika, although they were 
reported on their way to that vital port 


by rail. The Germans, who previously de- 
clared that the appearance of a British 
force at Salonika would cause them to at- 
tack Greece, maintained complete silence 
on the new development. But elsewhere 
in the Balkans Britain’s action had a 
dynamic effect. 

In Greece itself an immediate stiffening 
in public opinion and official attitude was 
evident. Salonika prepared for a repetition 
of the last war when it was the great “en- 
trenched camp” of the Allies. The Gov- 
ernor General of Thrace, Kostas Koczas, 
publicly boasted that his extremely vulner- 
able province would be defended against 
any enemy. In Turkey the same stiffening 
occurred, and President Ismet In@6nii re- 
plied to Hitler’s special message, which 
had been flown to Turkey, by ordinary 
diplomatic courier. 

The greatest reaction, however, came in 


General Wavell (right) and his army look toward a new campaign 





Yugoslavia, the country in Europe now 
most completely on the. spot because of 
Axis demands. Two weeks ago the atmos- 
phere in Belgrade had been such that cor- 
respondents had predicted its adherence to 
the Axis was only a matter of hours or 
days. Then came a series of meetings be- 
tween Prince Paul, the chief Regent, the 
members of the government, and the army 
general staff. 


Change 

They were completely secret, but never- 
theless there was a perceptible change in 
the atmosphere—a change heightened by 
a general mobilization. Word went out 
that Yugoslavia would sign only a nonag- 
gression pact with the Reich and that 
German troops would not be permitted 
under any circumstances to attack the 
Greeks through the Vardar Valley. Day 
after day, Foreign Minister Cincar-Marko- 
vitch’s scheduled visit to Berlin to sign 
even this agreement was postponed with- 
out explanation. Talk began to swing to an 
anti-German extreme. The news of the 
British landings in Greece brought reports 
that Yugoslavia would join a Greek-Turk- 
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Hitler’s Dilemma in the Muddled Balkans 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


The announced policy of Britain 
to give to Greece “all help on whatever 
scale” must go far toward bringing to a 
climax the confused Balkan situation. 
This policy, which means a decision to 
fight to a finish to hold the Greek cit- 
adel, has brought about an entirely new 
problem in the Balkaris and has forced 
new military estimates concerning this 
theater of operations. 

The decision to send troops to rein- 
force the Greeks was made easier by the 
British policy adopted some months ago 
to build up a large striking army in 
Egypt, similar to the old Aldershot 
emergency force, organized, equipped, 
and trained for campaigning in Africa, 
the Near East, or Europe. As more men 
were trained in England for defense 
against invasion, it became possible to 
release good field troops for service else- 
where. The troops arriving from Eng- 
land recently—English, Australians, and 
New Zealanders—are reported to be the 
larger element of the new BEF to 
Greece, while the other contingent, es- 
timated as somewhat smaller, has been 
selected from General Wavell’s Army of 
the Nile. 

But the presence of British troops in 
Greek positions does not necessarily 
mean that Hitler has any eagerness to 
initiate the fighting on this front. If 
the Fiihrer intended attacking Greece, 
he made his task more difficult by not 
doing so before the British Expedi- 
tionary Force arrived. He could not 
help but know, through his information 
sources in Athens, that the British were 
landing troops, and he took no action to 
prevent or harass this movement during 
its most vulnerable period. So the in- 
activity of the nearby German Army in 
Bulgaria must be interpreted, in the 
light of Hitler’s well-known policy, as 
avoiding if possible opening a new battle 
front in the Balkans. 

The risk of a conflagration, initiated 
by a drive into Greece, was too great for 
the Fiihrer not to exhaust all efforts 
with both threats and artful caresses to 
force the Athens government into a 
peace pact with Mussolini. 

Unquestionably Mussolini’s recent 
visit to the Albanian front, and the in- 
creased Italian activity there, was the 
result of Hitler’s demand for an early 
victory in that sector, or else the Ger- 
mans would have to take matters into 
their own hands. 

And there is another factor that reins 


in Hitler from crossing the Greek fron- 
tier—the attitude of Yugoslavia. For 
Hitler to attack Greece, he should have 
the right-of-way of troop passage down 
the valley of the Vardar and the rail 
and highway route from Bitolj, not 
only as easy approaches to Salonika 
but to provide additional frontage for 
deployment to that afforded by the 
restricted Struma Valley and Thrace 
gateways. 

However, if the decision were not to 
attack Greece, Hitler would gain 
strength for his Balkan position by hav- 
ing Yugoslavia remain neutral—thus af- 
fording a complete bulwark on the west 
flank of his army and closing Germany’s 
backdoor entrance from the Aegean. 


Another factor to be weighed is 
Turkey. The presence of the BEF in 
Greece is bound to strengthen Turkey’s 
ties with her allies. Although Turkish 
military aid to Greece does not now 
seem necessary, her decision to fight, if 
attacked, would be vital to the Allied 
cause. The Turkish position on the Bul- 
garian frontier, and the defenses flank- 
ing any German troops entering Thrace, 
would be a constant threat to Hitler. 
Besides, the Turks could be expected to 
join a British offensive should the Bal- 
kan tide turn against the Fiihrer. 

Naturally, Hitler needs time to soften 
the English home front through in- 
creased submarine and bombing war- 
fare. From that point of view it would 
be advantageous, for the time being, to 
stand firm in his Balkan position, pro- 
vided he could bolster the Italian front 
in Albania sufficiently to hold the 
Greeks in a sort of stalemate war. And 
in case other considerations do force him 
to take the offensive, Hitler holds the in- 
side of the curve about him—interior 
lines—with his west flank protected by 
a neutral state and his east flank by the 
Black Sea and with his lines of supply 
and communication in no immediate 
danger. 

But the vantage position of Hitler in 
the Balkans depends upon Russia con- 
tinuing as a helpful bystander, Yugo- 
slavia remaining neutral, Turkey pas- 
sive, and the Rumanian and Bulgarian 
armies loyal—contingencies all of which 
Hitler well knows cannot be counted 
upon in any failure of German arms. 
Therefore, the Fiihrer must move with 
great caution and ponder well his aim 
before he pulls the trigger. 
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ish-British front and actually oppose the 
Reich by force. 

Italy played no part in these power. 
politics maneuverings. The Fascists were 
fighting a real war in the Albanian moup. 
tains. According to the Greeks, the Ital. 
ians launched their big spring offensive 
last week—so timed as to coincide with 
German pressure resulting from the occu. 
pation of Bulgaria. Premier Mussolini, 
who in his last speech promised Italy some 
“fun” in Greece in the spring, was re. 
ported personally in command on the 
Albanian front. 

No information on the offensive or its 
progress was released by the Italians, 
But the Greeks claimed that 150,000 Fas. 
cist troops were thrown into action and 
that in severe fighting the Italians were 
repulsed with the loss in dead, wounded, 
and prisoners of one-third of their ef. 
fectives. A bitter air war accompanied the 
battle, and as a sequel to this the Ital. 
ians announced that the British had 
torpedoed the hospital ship Po in Valona 
Harbor. Countess Edda Ciano, wife of 
Foreign Minister Ciano and daughter of 
the Duce, was reported serving on board as 
a nurse. She escaped, and her behavior 
was officially extolled as “heroic.” 


Significance 


The opening of the Battle of the At- 
lantic and the rising importance of events 
in the Balkans and Africa indicate the 
broad outlines of German plans for the 
spring offensive. With these developments, 
the prospects of a Nazi invasion of Britain 
are considerably dimmer than a few 
months ago. Beyond these general quali- 
fications, however, the Germans are keep- 
ing open a large number of strategic possi- 
bilities. For example, the German troops 
reportedly concentrated in Libya could be 
used against General Weygand as well as 
against Britain. 

The trick of leaving nothing to chance 
until the last moment has been fostered 
by the manner in which German moves are 
finally decided. According to American 
correspondents recently returned from Ber- 
lin, this procedure is followed: First, the 
army general staff prepares detailed pians 
for many different moves. They may be 
rehearsed in the field. Then the Fiilvrer, 
with his own personal military staff, goes 
over each plan. Out of them, Hitler picks 
what he judges to be the winning combina- 
tion. But until the actual command to go 
into action comes, the Fiihrer does not 
reveal his decision even to his own generals 
(he sometimes makes an exception of 
Marshal Goring). 

By this method the Fiihrer keeps all the 
cards in his hand until the last moment. 
The German refusal to allow the British 
landing in Greece to force them into strik- 
ing before their plans were ready bore the 
mark of Hitler’s calm strategy. In this 
light, since the Nazi position in Bulgaria 
is now secure, Yugoslavia looms as the un- 
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Suppose that by some freakish whim of 


nature all the color about us should sud- 
denly disappear! What a drab world this 
would be. We would then appreciate, 
because of the lack of it, how much color 
really means to us. 

For color gives our surroundings life 
and warmth... identifies and distin- 
guishes things for us...expresses our 
individual tastes and temperaments by 
the tints and shades of the clothes we 
wear, in the home furnishings we select, 
or the lustrous hues of a motor car that 
meets our favor. 

We enjoy color for itself alone and 
for the vitality it gives to objects about 


MOLDING 


us—it is the essence of life in countless 
everyday things. 

Fortunately, thanks to the enterprise of 
the color chemists, colors are becoming 
more varied and effective than ever 
before, A leader in this work is the 
Calco Chemical Division of Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Company. Practi- 
cally nothing that uses color 
escapes its attention. As one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of 
these products, Calco is constantly 
discovering, developing and adapt- 
ing dyes that improve and bring 
variety to the colors in thousands 
of products which you see or use. 


THE FUTURE THROUGH 


And this is only one of the many ways 
in which Cyanamid chemistry enliv«ns 
man’s environment, serves his b 


needs and adds to the fullness of his 
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in factor of most immediate impor- 
tance to the Germans. The problem for 
Hitler now is to fit it into his master plan 
for the Balkans and Mediterranean. 


Refugees at War 


Exile Forces Furnish Britain 
With More Than 100,000 Men 













Last week, in London, a German daily 
paper, Die Zeitung, started publication 
with the blessing of the British Govern- 
ment. Its avowed purpose was to stimulate 
the raising of a Free German group of 
anti-Nazi refugees from Hitler to serve 
with the British. A similar Free Italian 
movement, headed by Carlo Petrone, 

nt cooperatives’ organizer who left 
Italy after the Munich Pact, also was un- 
der way, although it has not yet gained 
formal British recognition. These were the 
latest developments in one of the most 
significant phases of Britain’s war against 
the Axis—the mobilization of more than 
100,000 men for active service from the 
conquered states of Europe. 


Frencu: After the fall of France, Brit- 
ain recognized Gen. Charles de Gaulle as 
“leader of all free Frenchmen.” Subse- 
quently, he rallied to the double-barred 
cross of Lorraine (Joan of Arc’s standard) 
$5,000 trained soldiers, 1,000 airmen, 20 
warships, many trawlers and escort ves- 
sels, 60 merchantmen, and more than a 
fourth of the vast French colonial empire 
—all Equatorial Africa, the Cameroons, 
French India, New Caledonia, the New 
Hebrides, and the Society Islands. Many 
of the Free French are helping in the de- 
fense of Britain; others have been active 
in Libya, Eritrea, and Ethiopia under 
three generals, Catroux, Le Gentilhomme, 
and de Larminat. Important units escaped 
from Syria, while some from the Chad re- 
gion of Equatorial Africa crossed the Liby- 
an wastes to make surprise thrusts against 
Italian bases in Southern Libya and to 
join the British north of Asmara. 
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ns Potes: More than 50,000 Poles, includ- 
ic ing the famous First Grenadier Division 


and 3,000 experienced fliers, are in Brit- 
ain under Gen. Wladyslaw Sikorski, Prime 
Minister of the exile government. They are 
stationed in Scotland to defend the vital 
east coast. Polish airmen have more than 
800 downed Nazi planes to their credit. 
ae Two Polish submarines, three destroyers, 
and fourteen trawlers and escort vessels 
joined the British Fleet. A force of about 
5,000 Poles, crack cavalrymen among 
7 them, that escaped through the Balkans 
to Syria, fled to Palestine when the French 
surrendered and thence to Egypt. 


Norwectans: The Norwegians have 
made their chief contribution on the sea. 
Their merchant fleet of nearly 4,000,000 
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Convoys—Short of War 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. 


The Lend-Lease Act is now the 
immediate policy of this country, and 
hence its purpose—‘“Aid to Britain”— 
is the directive which must govern the 
present policy of the Navy, and the mis- 
sions assigned to the component parts 
of the United States Fleet. 

Our sea policy also is to. build a two- 
ocean Navy. There can be no doubt, 
however, that in the present emergency 
we intend “Aid to Britain” to supersede 
everything else. And in the long view of 
our future, there is no contradiction be- 
tween the policy of the Lend-Lease Act 
and that of the two-ocean Navy. 

The tasks confronting our Fleets in 
the Atlantic and in the Pacific are quite 
different. The Pacific Fleet must be or- 
ganized and maintained on a combat 
basis. This is necessary to maintain the 
status quo in the Pacific and also to be 
able to act efficiently in case we have to 
aid Britain in the Orient. 

On the other hand the mission of the 
Atlantic Fleet is not to maintain com- 
bat strength but to give full support to 
Britain within our present nonbelliger- 
ent status. In practical terms, the At- 
lantic problem is to see that supplies 
bound for Britain over the seas reach 
there safely. The urgency for quick de- 
cision and action is apparent, since the 
Battle of the Atlantic is essentially a 
struggle for control over transport and 
supply. 

Our policy has been laid down clearly 
enough, and it is up to the ingenuity of 
the Navy to find ways to execute it. 
We may not put our naval forces, 
manned by American crews, at the dis- 
posal of Britain so long as it is our pol- 
icy to remain nonbelligerent. Hence the 
task of our Atlantic Fleet becomes a 
twofold one. The first and most im- 
portant one is to lend to Britain all ships 
which she deems essential for the suc- 
cessful conduct of the Battle of the At- 
lantic. The second task, while not so 
imperative, is still essential: to relieve 
Britain of the onerous duty now resting 
on her shoulders of providing escort for 
all ships traversing the waters of the 
North Atlantic in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. In relieving Britain of this duty, 
we would enable her to make a better 
distribution of the naval forces under 
her command. 

Popular imagination pictures any con- 
voy system we might undertake as start- 


ing from our shores and extending all 
the way to Britain. In reality, this 
would be an inefficient method. Many 
logistic difficulties such as the lack of 
fuel oil present themselves, and more- 
over, such action would put us in the 
role of a belligerent. However, the pro- 
tection of ships and supplies by escort 
within the waters of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is a function we could very well 
choose to exercise within the bounds of 
our present policy. Any attack upon 
them in these waters would be an act of 
war on the part of the attacker. 


Geographers place the Atlantic 
boundary of the Western Hemisphere at 
20 degrees west longitude. Old German 
atlases put it at 17-40 west. The geog- 
rapher for the State Department places 
it at 20 west but further states that, as 
the Lend-Lease Act does not define the 
limit, it is up to the President to choose 
among the many definitions which have 
been offered. The President is reported 
to have thought a sensible limit would 
be half way between the bulges of Af- 
rica and South America. This, project- 
ed on the Equator, would be roughly 
about 25 west longitude, putting the 
Azores and most of Greenland within 
the Western Hemisphere, but excluding 
the Cape Verdes and Iceland. 

If we escorted ships only so far as 30 
west, we should by all these definitions, 
be operating within the waters of the 
North Atlantic Western Hemisphere. 
From there escorts would have to be 
furnished by the British. The practi- 
cability of such a scheme is this: For 
convoys bound for Britain, our escort 
distance is 2,000 miles but fairly free of 
danger except from raiders; the reliev- 
ing British escort would only have to 
cross about 850 miles of sea, but a sea 
full of hazard. 

The further advantage of such a 
scheme would be that in addition to 
our having two places, Bermuda and 
Halifax, in which to form convoys, our 
entire seaboard from Maine to the 
Canal Zone would be free to load ships, 
and send them on their way under our 
own escort. Some risks are involved, and 
it is up to the framers of our general 
policy—not to the Navy—to decide 
whether to take them. But there is 
nothing we can do which does not in- 
volve risks. 
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tons, manned by some 30,000 of their own 
sailors, came under British control. Ten of 
the American destroyers sent to Britain 
have been turned over to Norwegian na- 
val forces and put into service in British, 
Arctic, and West Indian waters. Norwe- 
gians took part in the British raid on the 
German-occupied Norwegian Lofoten Is- 
lands a fortnight ago. There is a London 
hostel and social center for Norwegian 
sailors where 2,000 meals are served daily. 
More than 1,000 Norwegian airmen are 
being trained for the Royal Air Force 
in two Canadian camps, with King 
Haakon’s exile government footing the 
bill. 


Dutcu: The Dutch, whose sovereign, 
Queen Wilhelmina, also is in Britain, pro- 
vided the British with a merchant marine 
of some 2,800,000 tons. About 1,000,000 
tons of Dutch shipping went into service 
to bring supplies to Britain, the rest being 
used to carry on the trade of the Nether- 
lands Indies. The greater part of the 
Dutch Navy also was concentrated in the 
Pacific, while the small home fleet that got 
away during the German invasion was in- 
corporated in the British Navy. The 
Dutch land forces in exile number several 
thousand, among them 300 men of the 
Royal Marechaussee, the mounted police 
of Holland, that escaped as a unit and 
now patrols on the Welsh coast. The 
Dutch also man about 50 planes in the 
RAF. 


Bexerans: King Leopold still is a pris- 
oner of the Germans, but his government 
is in Britain, where a third Belgian Army 
is being formed (the second was organ- 
ized in France just before the collapse) . 
Some 100 Belgians are in the RAF. The 
Belgian fishing fleet patrols the English 
Channel and the North Sea, while the 
merchant fleet of 350,000 tons, plus tank- 
ers totaling 75,000 tons, was put at Brit- 
ain’s disposal. Britain also has first call on 
the products of the Belgian Congo, which 
has one of the world’s richest copper de- 
posits and tin, rubber, cotton, cocoa, and 
vegetable oils. A well-trained force of 90,- 
000 has been mobilized in the Congo and 
some of its units marched across Africa 
and have been fighting against the Italians 
in Ethiopia. 


Czecus: Dr. Eduard Benes is head of 
the exile Czech Government and Gen. 
Serge] Ingr is commander of a Czech divi- 
sion in Britain. The Czechs have an air 
force of 1,500 and, like the Poles, they 
have distinguished themselves, bringing 
down some 250 enemy aircraft. Another 


Czech force, with its own air arm, is in 
Libya. 


Luxemsourcers: Grand Duchess Char- 
lotte of tiny Luxembourg has her exile 
government in Montreal, Canada, but sev- 
eral hundred Luxembourgers are serving 
with the British, Free French, and Bel- 


gians. 











Nazi flier’s boast: 9 ships sunk 
and 30 British planes shot down 


All-Out Attack 


Heaviest RAF Blows of the War 
Follow Increased Ship Losses 


A violent and decisive phase of the war 
which the British have long expected began 
last week as the Lend-Lease Act went into 
effect. It was the so-called Battle of the 
Atlantic—a vast struggle ranging from the 
wastes of midocean to the sheltered har- 
bors of Britain itself, with the German ob- 
jective an all-out effort to cut the British 
lines of supply from the United States and 
the rest of the world. 
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The heavy toll taken by the sea batt 
was announced by the British Admiralty 
on March 11: during the week that ende/ 
March 2 German sea and air raiders sap\ 
29 merchantmen, totaling 148,038 ton;, 
That was more than twice the preceding 
week’s figure—60,868—and in all the war 
there had been but two weeks, in las 
September and October, when more ships 
went down. 

The House of Commons held a secret 
session on March 13 to hear a confidential 
report on the critical shipping situation, 
There were rumors that Lord Beaverbrook. 
the wonder-working Aircraft Production 
Minister, might be drafted to take over 
the Shipping Ministry from Ronald H, 
Cross. Meanwhile, there were four other 
important developments. Sir Arthur Salter, 
distinguished 60-year-old Oxford economist 
and chairman of the World War Allied 
Maritime Transport Executive, now Par. 
liamentary Secretary to the Shipping Min- 
istry, was named to head a shipping mis- 
sion to the United States. Robert H. 
Brand, director of the banking firm of 
Lazard Brothers & Co., was chosen to lead 
a similar food mission. Admiral Sir Percy 
Noble, former commander of the China 
Squadron, was made Commander-in-C hief 
of the western approaches to Britain—the 
front line of the Battle of the Atlantic. 
Finally, Prime Minister Churchill con- 
ferred with W. Averell Harriman, newly 
arrived American Defense Expediter, on 
new United States aid. 

The crisis in shipping was accompanied 
by one in man power. Labor Minister 
Ernest Bevin took the drastic step an- 
nouncing the first conscription of British 
women in history. Women of 20 and 21 
must register and will be given a choice of 
doing essential war work or joining the 
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Invasion rehearsal: British armored barges used in the Lofoten raid 
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auxiliary branches of the forces. Bevin 
also ordered the registration of men be- 
tween 41 and 45 as a prelude to shifting 
them from nonessential jobs to employ- 
ment in war industries. 


Defensive 


When Air Minister Sir Archibald Sinclair 


submitted a token air estimate to Parlia- 
ment on March 11, he declared: “I can- 
not conceal from the House my own be- 
lief that the war is about to enter a grim- 
mer phase.” It came two days later. The 
Luftwaffe took up the Battle of the At- 
lantic where the U-boats and other sea 
raiders had left off, launching fierce mass 
attacks on British seaports, docks, ship- 
yards, naval bases, and war factories on 
the clear moonlit nights. 

The night before Sinclair spoke, Ports- 
mouth, the south-coast naval base, had 
been hammered for six hours. Subsequent- 
ly, Liverpool and the Merseyside industrial 
area were heavily raided on two successive 
nights. Then Glasgow, the great Scottish 
shipbuilding center on the Clyde where 
the giant liners Queen Mary and Queen 
Elizabeth were built, had its two-night 
turn. The other ports had been blitzed 
before, but it was Glasgow’s first ex- 
perience of all-out bombing. 

German claims of “hell let loose” with 
“devastating effect” were tempered by 
admissions of “startling” new British de- 
fenses, which undoubtedly kept destruc- 
tion from being worse and took a record 
toll of Nazi night bombers, 35 being 
downed in four nights. One Berlin report 
said British night fighters were equipped 
with individual searchlights to hunt for 
raiders. British communiqués attributed 
the heavy enemy losses to fighters, anti- 
aircraft, and unspecified “other devices.” 


Offensive 

The RAF also delivered its main blows 
against Germany’s weapons in the Battle 
of the Atlantic—seaports and naval bases, 
with their docks and shipyards, in both the 
Reich and German-occupied territory. 

The British blows were their heaviest of 
the war. The RAF was not only using the 
new heavier bombers such as the Stirling 
and Halifax, but it was also sending be- 
tween 200 and 300 out on a single raid for 
the first time, thus approximating German 
raiding strength (the Nazis used more 
planes, however, in their devastating at- 
oy on Coventry and Birmingham last 
all) . 

The RAF likewise went after the same 
objectives for several nights in a row. 
Hamburg, Germany’s first seaport, got by 
far the worst of it. The Germans conceded 
some industrial damage and this week 
admitted the liner Bremen had been set 
ablaze by a fire of “unknown origin.” 
; Meanwhile, as the threatened German 
invasion still failed to materialize, the 
British were developing invasion plans of 
their own. Pictures were released of the 
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The British laid keel plates as fast as ships were launched 


raid on the German-held Lofoten Islands 
off Norway a fortnight ago (Newsweek, 
March 17), showing the white-painted 
armored invasion barges carrying 50 men. 
Picked soldiers from the British and exiled 
allied forces are being trained in a new 
“reconnaissance corps” to be used for simi- 
lar forays against the Nazis in the near 
future and eventually as the vanguard of 
a full-scale British offensive. 





Celtic Chuckle 


Censorship regulations of the govern- 
ment of Eire forbid newspapers to admit 
that Irishmen are fighting with Britain’s 
armed forces. On St. Patrick’s Day a 
columnist of The Irish Times ran a piece 
called “Nippon Go Bragh” (“Japan For- 
ever”) in which the names and nationali- 
ties of prominent naval and military 
leaders in the British service were given 
as follows: 

General Wavell, English. 

General Mackie, Australian. 

General O’Connor, Japanese. 

General O’Moore Creagh, Japanese 

(North Island). 

General Dill, Japanese (North Island). 

General Brooke, Japanese (North Island). 

Admiral Cunningham, Japanese. 

Admiral Sommerville, Japanese. 

General Wilson, Japanese (North Island). 











Wide World 


Empire in Shreds 
Italians in Ethiopia Clawed 
by British Lion on All Fronts 


The latest chapter in the troubled his-- 
tory of the relations between Ethiopia and 
the Western Powers approached a climax 
last week. Apparently landing from the 
sea, the British recaptured Berbera, the 
capital of British Somaliland, which the 
Italians had taken last fall. And on every 
other front local victories foreshadowed the 
end of Italian resistance (probably in a 
matter of weeks) in this, the fourth big 
invasion of Ethiopia in modern times (see 
map). 

The first invaders were also British. In 
the early 1860s Britain established com- 
mercial relations with Ethiopia and sent 
consuls and advisers to the Emperor Theo- 
dore, a brilliant, erratic local chief who had 
conquered the country. Theodore had been 
an ideal monarch—then, suddenly, he 
turned cruel and despotic. The British 
representatives were thrown into prison 
(it has been reported Theodore was piqued 
because he never received a reply to a letter 
he had written Queen Victoria) . 

After the Emperor had refused to free 
his British prisoners, an expedition under 
the command of Gen. Sir Robert Napier 
was landed at Zula in what is now the 
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Italian province of Eritrea. In January 
1868 it marched into Ethiopia. Aided by 
tribes in rebellion against Theodore, the 
British in three months reached the Em- 
peror’s stronghold at Magdala. After a 
short siege and an attack, the defenders 
collapsed and Theodore committed suicide. 
The British razed the fortifications, and, 
“with the rescued prisoners, returned to the 
coast and washed their hands of Ethiopia 
for half a century. 

The second invasion found another 


strong-minded, brilliant monarch on the 
Ethiopian throne: the Emperor Menelik. 
In 1893 he broke off a boundary treaty 
with the Italians, who were then colonizing 
Eritrea. This quarrel simmered until in 
1895 the Italians amassed troops and en- 
tered Ethiopia. After some initial reverses, 
the invaders were reinforced. Then on 
March 1 at Adowa the Italian Army of 
13,000 was ambushed by 90,000 tribes- 
men under Menelik. Losing 7,600 killed 
and 3,000 captured, Italy abandoned the 
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War in Ethiopia from 1867 to 1941 


campaign and made peace with Ethiopia, 

The rankling memory of the Adowa de. 
feat was in the background when the Ital. 
ians again made preparations to invade 
Ethiopia in 1935—as part of a scheme to 
build a Fascist empire with (Mussolinj 
thought) the approval of France and Brit. 
ain. This time the chief Fascist armies 
again advanced south to Adowa. After 
some initial disorganization, during which 
Marshal Badoglio replaced General de 
Bono, Adowa was captured. 

Driving straight south, the Italians met 
the unequipped Ethiopians in the last big 
battle of the war at Lake Ashangi. From 
then on they drove the Ethiopians back as 
fast as troops could move into the wild 
country, one column branching off to take 
Gondar and the chief force rolling on to 
Addis Ababa. In the meantime, a southern 
Italian Army under General Graziani ad- 
vanced from Somaliland and captured 
Harar and Diredawa, thus ending the cam- 
paign. 

The British at the start of the present 
drive faced a different problem than that 
encountered by any of the three previous 
invasions of Ethiopia. This time the coun- 
try was garrisoned by a modern army of 
200.000 Fascists, including both white and 
native troops. To overcome this, the Brit- 
ish Armies have used the strategy of a 
series of slowly developing drives, some 
large, some small, but each calculated to 
pin down a certain portion of the Italian 
forces. 

The most successful of these British of- 
fenses is the one under Lt. Gen. Sir Alan 
Cunningham through Italian Somaliland. 
After sweeping along the coast to Moga- 
discio, the Cunningham army turned north 
and followed the same route taken by 
Graziani’s army in 1936. Last week the 
invaders took Dagabur, were reported on 
the outskirts of Jijiga, and made heavy air 
raids on Harar and Diredawa. In this 
operation the British so far have taken 
31,000 prisoners, three times the number 
of Fascists reported to be defending the 
Harar-Diredawa area. In addition, the cap- 
ture of Berbera gave the British new 
bases from which they can launch still 
another attack against Diredawa and 
the vital railway from Jibuti to Addis 
Ababa. 

The other large British offensive was a 
two-pronged drive from the Sudan on 
Eritrea. After falling back to Cheren, the 
Italians, by taking strong defensive po- 
sitions on mountaintops, have held up the 
British for six weeks. But the main British 
strategical purpose was accomplished: the 
tying up of 40,000 Fascist troops. This 
stalemate, added to prisoners lost and 
troops engaged on the southern front, plus 
20,000 stationed at Addis Ababa, leaves 
the Italians less than half of an original 
army of 200,000 to resist on widely scat- 
tered fronts. 

As a result, Britain’s polyglot forces 
(Newsweek, March 10) have been able to 
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make steady progress in five minor drives 
in remote regions of Ethiopia. One is 
pointed toward Gondar, a main Italian 
pase. In another, in the far west of Ethio- 
pia, the British last week advanced 30 miles 
to the town of Asosa. On the Kenya fron- 
tier two more forces are pushing north, one 
up the valley of the Juba River and the 
other toward Nighelli from Iavello, an air 
base captured last week. Finally, the troops 
under the personal command of Haile 
Selassie last week seized Debra Markos. 
This large market town is only 115 miles 
from Addis Ababa, which the little Em- 
peror hopes to reach before May 5—the 
fifth anniversary of the Italian capture of 
the capital. 
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Axis Reaction 


Change in Propaganda Tactics 
Plays up U.S. Aid to Britain 


Adolf Hitler’s newspaper, the Vélkischer 
Beobachter, ran a great black headline 
across its front page, announcing the 
United States has passed the Lend-Lease 
Bill. A political commentator frankly ad- 
mitted: “With this astounding step, ‘Amer- 
ican Aid’ is no longer a riddle. Roosevelt 
has taken up a position against Europe.” 
And the Foreign Office organ Deutsche 
Diplomatisch-Politische Korrespondenz de- 
clared that America’s aid to Britain will 
be “appreciable and may perhaps prolong 
the war.” 

These reactions marked a new and high- 
ly significant change in German propa- 
ganda toward the United States. While the 
press and radio had attacked American for- 
eign policy since last June, they had never 
played up the extent of America’s aid to 
Britain. In fact, President Roosevelt’s 
speeches were often not published at all, 
and the public was often mystified by in- 
sulting editorials denouncing President 
Roosevelt for speeches that had never ap- 
peared in print in the Reich. 

Italian propagandists used the same tac- 
tics. Toward the Nov. 5 election, the Ger- 
man and Italian press professed indiffer- 
ence. The reelection of President Roose- 
velt, the Germans were told, was merely 
a mandate to keep the United States out 
of the war. Although Hitler, in his speech 
of Dec. 10, admitted the enmity between 
the totalitarian states and the democracies 
—“two worlds are in conflict”—America’s 
role was still played down in the Axis 
press. Even in January, the Axis theme 
was expressed chiefly by a series of per- 
sonal attacks against President Roosevelt, 
a direct result of the White House fireside 
chat of Dec. 29. But neither these attacks 
nor Hitler’s threat to torpedo American 
ships, should they carry goods to Britain, 
clarified America’s “all aid short of war” 
Policy to the Germans. 

From the Nov. 5 election to the present, 








a survey of Axis propaganda shows that it 
fell into six main divisions: 

1—Abuse of President Roosevelt. Ex- 
amples: “Warmonger” (Deutsche Allge- 
meine Zeitung), “Imperialist” (Essener 
National Zeitung) , “War Profiteer No. 1” 
(Hamburger Fremdenblatt) , “Emperor of 
the Jews” (Regime Fascista) . 

2—Attacks on the American doniestic 
policy. Example: “A political and financial 





Der britiide Fanusfopf 














Der Stiirmer 


The British Janushead: Nazis gibed 


at American aid in a satiric poem* 


oligarchy dominated by Jewry” (Musso- 
lini) . 

38—Discounting of American power. Ex- 
ample: Argument that American aid would 
reach Britain too late, advanced by Ham- 
burger Fremdenblatt, Popolo d'Italia, and 
others. 

4—Threats. Example: Further aid to 
Britain will bring “complications with the 
Axis” (Virginio Gayda). 

5—Admissions. Example: German 
spokesman declares that while the United 
States cannot prevent Britain’s ultimate 
defeat, it might postpone it. 

6—Thesis that the United States wants 
to profit from Britain’s plight. Example: 
Popolo d'Italia likens America to a vulture 
waiting to snatch the possessions of a fallen 
Britain. Repeated in many Axis papers. 





* Translation of the German cartoon caption 

above: 

One face appears quite satisfied, 

It doesn’t like to show weakness. 

But the face on the other side is fundamentally 
different, 

And wails pitifully enough to melt a stone. 

Yet the purpose in any case will never be 
accomplished, 

For the water is already neck high. 
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During all this period the Berlin radio 
was beaming propaganda toward the 
United States in German and English, 
while Radio Roma kept up a barrage in 
Italian and English. A survey of the Radio 
Roma broadcasts made for Newsweek 
last week by the Princeton Listening Cen- 
ter of the School of Public and Interna- 
tional Affairs, Princeton University, re- 
vealed that the Italian radio’s preoccupa- 
tion with America has been steadily 
mounting since Nov. 6. Reaction to the 
Presidential election took only 00.9 per 
cent of the station’s time on the air, but 
in the period between Nov. 20 and 26 com- 
mentary on American affairs jumped to 16 
per cent. By Feb. 3, the proportion rose 
to 25 per cent, and discussions of the Lend- 
Lease Bill during the period March 4-9 
sent it up to 29 per cent. 

Poor reception made it impossible for 
the Listening Center to tabulate the Ber- 
lin broadcasts as carefully as those, from 
Rome. It was noted, however, that the 
Berlin radio was actively outspoken during 
the election and that an outburst followed 
the Dec. 29 fireside chat. Thereafter Ber- 
lin’s output on America exceeded Rome’s. 
During the period Jan. 21-27, for instance, 
when Rome’s figure stood at 23 per cent, 
Berlin’s reached at least 50 per cent. 

The headlines in the Axis press that 
greeted the passage of the Lend-Lease Bill 
were repeated for President Roosevelt’s 
March 15 speech, and the news was also 
given the new, realistic treatment. The 
Germans coupled this with another violent 
attack on the President and the Rome ra- 
dio proclaimed that the “United States is 
actually at war with the Axis.” 

Both countries, however, found a timely 
counterweight—the visit of Foreign Min- 
ister Yosuke Matsuoka to Berlin and 
Rome. Although the Japanese treated 
Matsuoka’s departure last week with un- 
usual reserve, the Axis papers played it up 
as more than offsetting American promises 
to aid Britain further. 





Latin Troubles 
Economy of Neighbor Nations 


as Much Problem as Defense 


“The Declaration of Havana” last July 
formulated a Western Hemisphere program 
for cooperation against possible totalitar- 
ian aggression. The twenty Latin-American 
nations which signed the agreement, un- 
der the leadership of the United States, 
did not, however, join in Washington’s Aid- 
to-Britain policy. Instead, they have often 
been critical of it. But as United States 
policy has hardened, the Latin nations 
have nonetheless increasingly fallen into 
line behind it and accepted it as a develop- 
ment of hemisphere defense. The passage 
of the Lease-Lend Bill and President 
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Roosevelt’s March 15 speech brought this 
to a head. 

In Argentina the Lend-Lease Act was 
hailed as a “democratic anti-totalitarian 
triumph” and “a shield and strength for 
nations united in defense of liberty.” The 
same line was taken in Uruguay by the 
Montevideo newspaper, El] Dia. Support 
for the bill was expressed in Chile and 
Peru, though both west coast nations 
showed growing anxiety that South Amer- 
ica might become an active theater of war. 

Mexico’s reaction to the bill had already 
been formulated on March 7, when Foreign 
Minister Ezequiel Padilla announced full 
cooperation with the United States in all 
matters of defense and particularly the 
creation of new naval, military, and air 
bases. Two days before this, President Ar- 
nulfo Arias of Panama had also fallen into 
line by granting the United States the right 
to establish anti-aircraft defenses for the 
Panama Canal on Panama soil (News- 
WEEK, March 17). 

Despite this show of cooperation, Wash- 
ington still faced hard, basic problems in 
its relations with Latin America. They fell 
into two categories: 


Defense 


For the United States, the three most 
vital spots on the hemisphere are Mexico, 
because it holds the approaches to our 
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Allies in hemisphere defense: Argentine troops in German equipment 


southern boundary; the Panama Canal, 
because it insures freedom of action in 
two oceans for our Fleet, and Brazil, be- 
cause its northeast tip, only 1,860 miles 
from the nearest point in Africa, provides 
the logical approach, for an invasion of the 
hemisphere. Since Mexico and Panama are 
now cooperating with the United States, 
it is probable that close and extensive mili- 
tary talks with Brazil will be the next act 
on the program. 

The defense of South America as a 
whole, however, revolves around the fact 
that with 91,000,000 people, the continent 
has always been too poor to arm itself 
against a foreign invasion. Most of its har- 
bors are undefended. All the republics are 
deficient in anti-aircraft guns, combat air- 
craft, and naval vessels. Since all such 
equipment must be provided by the 
United States and since domestic require- 
ments plus war goods earmarked for Brit- 
ain take precedence, most areas of the con- 
tinent are likely to remain vulnerable for 
some time to come. 

At the same time, plans are being for- 
mulated for intensive South American de- 
fenses with the day United States fac- 
tories can meet all demands in mind. At 
present, Washington maintains naval mis- 
sions in Brazil, Colombia, Ecuador, and 
Venezuela, advisers in Peru and Argen- 
tina, and Army missions in all South Amer- 


ican ceuntries. The Mexican Government 
was reported last week considering a per. 
manent military mission in Washington, 
The United States State Department js 
now pushing its efforts to obtain the right 
to develop ports and bases in other South 
American countries. 

To a large extent, success in this de. 
pends on Washington’s influence in the 
various South American countries. Those 
most friendly to the United States are 
Mexico, Brazil, Chile, and Uruguay. Pan. 
ama and Argentina fall into the category of 
cool but not unfriendly. The attitude of 
the other states is shifting and hard to de- 
fine because of local considerations—with 
one exception. That is Paraguay, a country 
still subject to Nazi intrigue. 


Economy 

Most of the South American republics 
are, since the war cut them off from Con- 
tinental Europe, wholly dependent on the 
United States for their vital imports. At 
present several countries are complaining 
about our inability to supply them with 
machine tools, aircraft parts, and aluminum 
products. Cuba was recently compelled to 
set up its own plants to fabricate alumi- 
num goods. Brazil is establishing a new 
steel industry with United States financial 
aid. 

The most acute problem, however, is a 
shipping shortage. Chile recently took over 
three Danish ships tied up in its harbors, 
and Argentina is seeking legal means of 
acquiring fifteen vessels, belonging to the 
Axis or occupied countries, now idle in Ar- 
gentine ports. Should Washington feel im- 
pelled to transfer additional cargo vessels 
to British registry, the pinch on United 
States-South American cargo routes will 
become more pronounced. 

Exports present an equally difficult prob- 
lem. While a few of the nations possess 
raw materials useful to United States as 
war supplies, such as Cuban manganese, 
Chilean copper, and Bolivian tin, and have 
thus experienced a mild economic boom, 
those countries whose exports are main- 
ly agricultural and pastoral have been bad- 
ly hit by the closure of world markets. 
Typical on the list of countries with a 
grievance is Argentina, which has lost 40 
per cent of its prewar trade. As surpluses 
of wheat, corn, and beef pile up, dislocating 
the national economy, Argentine leaders 
have clamored to have the United States 
take some of these stocks, pointing out 
that their beef surplus would scarcely equal 
5 per cent of the yearly consumption in 
the United States. 

Like most other South American eco- 
nomic problems, this one promises no easy 
solution. On the contrary, President Roose- 
velt’s promise in his March 15 speech to 
provide Britain with food, along with other 
necessities of war (thus sparing British 
ships a long journey to south-of-the-Equa- 
tor ports), threatened to aggravate the 
question of Argentine surpluses. 
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Sidelights of the War 


A German-English phrase book, presum- 
ably prepared for Nazi use in an in- 
yasion of Britain, reached a new high 
in phonetic bluntness. Sample phrase: 
“Kerschn, schatt aop! Juh ahr mi pri- 
senes.” (Caution, shut up! You are my 
prise yners.) 


€ Harold Nicolson, writer and M.P. re- 
lated in a speech on March 14 that Col. 
Charles A. Lindbergh told him before the 
war: “You are a fine people but are get- 
ting soft.” Nicolson said after every big 
raid he writes Lindbergh on a postcard: 
“Do you still think we are soft?” He 
added: “Lindbergh doesn’t answer these 
cards but I like sending them.” 


€ Following a British raid, Hamburg 
streets were barred by a sign reading 
“Closed owing to construction work.” 
Someone scribbled in: “Building construc- 
tor: Winston Churchill.” 


€ The effects of shelter life on the morals 
of youth again aroused concern in Britain. 
A probation officer declared: “There are 
few boys and girls aged 17 and 18 living 
in present conditions for whose chastity 
I would be prepared to vouch.” Social 
workers wrote letters to The Times de- 
ploring the lack of moral guidance for 
adolescents in shelters. 


© Only one Englishman was left in Bul- 
garia last week, according to diplomats 
arriving in Turkey. The lone Briton was 
lescribed thus: “He is Mr.—, who is drunk 





as usual. He hates the British Empire 
anyway.” 

{| Mrs. Beatrice Clough Rathbone, a na- 
tive of Boston, Mass., became the second 
American-born woman M.P. on March 11. 
She succeeded her husband, Flight Lt. 
John Rankin Rathbone, who was killed in 
a raid on the Reich last December. Lady 
Astor is the other American-born woman 
in Parliament. 


§ The British Air Ministry has been 
deluged with more than 40,000 suggestions 
on how to beat the night bomber. One 
called for equipping British fighter planes 
with cats because they can see in the dark. 
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Acme photos 
Blitzkrieg Clinic: British children, who sometimes suffer from loss of 
equilibrium owing to bomb shock after raids, are taught to recover 
their sense of balance by climbing exercises, and by ‘walking the plank.’ 





Calendar of the War 


1939 

Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncon- 
ditionally. 

Nov. 30-March 13, 1940—Russo-Finn- 
ish war. 


1940 

April 9-June 9—Germany invades 
Denmark and Norway. Allies withdraw 
after unsuccessful intervention. 

May 10-June 2—Germany overruns 
Belgium, the Netherlands, and Luxem- 
bourg; in spite of defeats, four-fifths of 
BEF is evacuated from Flanders. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14-24—Germans occupy Paris; 
Pétain becomes Premier and France ac- 
cepts German and Italian armistice 
terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bottle 
up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain. 

Aug. 19-Sept. 14—Italians complete 
conquest of British Somaliland and in- 
vade Egypt. 

Sept. 27—Japan joins the Axis alliance. 

Oct. 28—Italy invades Greece. 

Nov. 20-24—Hungary, Rumania, and 
Slovakia join Axis alliance. 

Nov. 22-Dec. 8—Greeks capture Ko- 
ritza, Porto Edda, and Argyrokastron 
from retreating Italians. 

Dec. 9-21—British offensive drives 
Italians out of Egypt into Libya. 


1941 

Jan. 5-Feb. 6—British take Bardia, 
Tobruk, Derna, and Bengasi. 

Jan. 10—German Stukas aid Italy in 
Mediterranean. 

Feb. 16-18—As precaution against 
Japanese attack, Australian troops are 
sent to Singapore. 

Feb. 21-March 2—Eden and Dill visit 
Cairo, Ankara, and Athens to make war 
plans. : 

March 1—Bulgaria joins Axis. Nazi 
troops occupy Sofia. 

March 5—British break off diplo- 
matic relations with Bulgaria. 

March 10-16—RAF resumes heavy air 
warfare and bombs Berlin, Hamburg, 
Bremen, and invasion ports. Germans 
also raid industrial and port areas of 
Britain. 

March 11—Aid to Britain assured by 
signature of Lend-Lease Bill. 

March 15—Fully equipped British Ex- 
peditionary Force reported landed in 
Greece. 
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Increase in Defense Strikes 
Speeds Government to Action 


1941 Walkouts Near Total 
Reached in Hectic Days of °17; 


Public Impatience Grows 


One of the worst years in American 
strike history was 1917, when the United 
States was engaged in its World War pre- 
paredness program. The 4,450 labor dis- 
putes of that year (exceeded only by the 
total of 4,740 in 1937) resulted in the 
creation of the War Labor Board, a ten- 
man body designed to mediate strikes and 
to prevent them by standardizing hours 
and wages and guaranteeing the right of 
workmen to bargain collectively. 

This board (five labor and five indus- 
trial representatives) , co-directed by Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and Frank P. Walsh, 
was scrapped soon after the Armistice, but 
since then most of its guarantees to labor 


have been embodied in such Federal stat- 
utes as the Wagner Act and the Wage- 
Hour Law. For that reason—and because 
the cost of living has not soared as it did 
in 1917 to force labor to demand sharp 
raises—many defense officials have felt 
that the present preparedness program 
should not result in widespread strikes. 
But last week, as United States Depart- 
ment of Labor and Office of Production 
Management conciliators scurried about 
the country attempting to settle 33 de- 
fense walkouts, it became apparent that 
the 1941 record is paralleling that of*1917 
too closely for comfort. In January this 
year, 220 strikes (of all kinds) were re- 
ported to the Department of Labor—only 
48 fewer than in January 1917. And un- 
official tabulations of February strikes, in 
the absence of complete official returns, in- 
dicate there were more than 120 work 
stoppages, against 196 in February 1917. 





While only a small percentage of the to- 
tal number of men and women engaged in 
the defense effort is directly affected (as 
indicated recently by President Roosevelt, 
who said that less than 14 of 1 per cent 
of total defense man-hours was lost jn 
strikes last year), these increasing walk- 
outs are nevertheless seriously hampering 
defense, for in many industries they have 
quickly caused bottlenecks in the geared- 
up industrial program, blocking output by 
other industries. 

An instance of such a blockade is the 
strike of about 1,100 CIO steelworkers at 
the Universal Cyclops Steel Corp. at 
Bridgeville, Pa. Called Feb. 3, this walk- 
out is holding up special steel needed by 
the Stewart-Warner Corp. in Chicago for 
the manufacture of ammunition fuses, steel 
needed by the Frankford Arsenal for ar- 
mor-piercing bullet cores (of which there 
is a distinct shortage) , and steel needed by 
the new Frigidaire ordnance plant at Day- 
ton, Ohio, for the manufacture of machine 
guns. 

Similarly, the strike which has tied up 
the Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing (Co. 
Milwaukee plant since Jan. 22 is holding 
up three turbines needed in the power plant 
of the new Radford (Va.) ordnance works, 
without which production of smokeless 
powder must remain on a strictly limited 
basis. And a stop-work called last week by 
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STRIKES THAT HAVE HAMPERED U.S. DEFENSE INDUSTRY 
(January 1 to March 15, 1941) 
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CIO workers at the Aluminum Co. of 
America’s Edgewater, N.J., factory held 
up production of the metal that the 
government has placed first on the prior- 
ity list because of its importance to the 
manufacture of aircraft, tanks, and the 
like. 

Considering these widespread ramifica- 
tions, the 125 strikes in defense industries 
between Jan. 1 and March 15 (see map) 
have had a more serious effect on the de- 
fense program than labor apologists ad- 
mit. It is estimated that such work black- 
outs cost War Department projects 468- 
000 man-hours of work—enough to make 
about 31 fighter planes—in February alone, 
to which 256,000 more man-hours were 
added during the first thirteen days in 
March. And if threatened strikes in coal 
and steel materialize (see page 44), these 
already considerable lost-time figures 
would be dwarfed. 

So serious had the situation become last 
week that the Administration was forced 
to take action. First, the President studied 
a plan for a 1941-model War Labor Board. 
The plan called for the creation by execu- 
tive order of an eleven-member board (four 
labor, four industrial, and three public rep- 
resentatives). Superimposed on the exist- 
ing conciliation services conducted by the 
Department of Labor and the OPM, this 
body would attempt to mediate labor dis- 
putes by bringing public pressure to bear 
on the disputants. 

The mediation plan was approved imme- 
diately by William Green, head of the 
AFL, but President Philip Murray of the 
CIO, who believes the idea unrealistic and 
harmful to labor, agreed to go along only 
after a conference with President Roose- 
velt. On the other side of the fence, em- 
ployers were inclined to believe that leg- 
islative teeth are necessary to enforce 
mediation. 

In line with this belief, a subcommittee 
of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers proposed legislation to: set up a Fed- 
eral conciliation commission; outlaw juris- 
dictional defense strikes; provide a 40-day 
waiting period before strikes or lockouts; 
outlaw strikes not approved by a majority 
of workers by secret ballot, and punish 
violators (if employers) by NLRB action 
or (if employes) by loss of recourse to 
the NLRB or loss of their draft defer- 
ments. 

The NAM proposal was similar to 
others being discussed formally and in- 
formally by Congress. These plans rang- 
ing from outright bans on strikes in de- 
fense industries to 30-day cooling-off pe- 
tiods, as advocated by William S. Knud- 
sen, Director General of the OPM, prob- 
ably will be sidetracked by the Presi- 
dent’s executive order. 


Significance—~- 


_ With the aid to Britain program increas- 
ing the demands on industry (Knudsen 
estimated this week it would require a 






















Diving Demon: This new two-place, all-metal Curtiss XSB2C-1 is 
the Navy’s answer to European dive-bombing warfare. The manufacturer 
claims the super dive-bomber is 100 miles an hour faster, carries twice the 
bomb load, and has four and a half hours’ more range than any Stuka. 





60 per cent boost in defense man-hours) , 
it is imperative that defense strikes be 
ended. But whether the new mediation 
board will be able to do it remains to be 
seen. 

Essentially the new body will have no 
more legal power than the United States 
Conciliation Service or the OPM labor 
experts who are attempting to clean up 
the situation now without any great suc- 
cess. It will, however, have a clear track 
to the President, who can bring the pres- 
tige of his office to bear in demanding 
strike settlements. 

Another factor which may aid the media- 
tion group is the growing impatience of 
the public with defense walkouts—im- 
patience that was evidenced by the round 
of applause that stopped President Roose- 
velt’s March 15 speech when he declared 
the nation will not tolerate unnecessary 
strikes. This feeling might easily be 
translated into highly restrictive labor 
laws if the unions continue to disre- 
gard it. 





$28,000,000 Air Base 


When the Navy undertook to build its 
air fleet to 10,000 planes, a corollary need 
was for 15,000 pilots. To supply these 
quickly, the Navy cut the advanced train- 
ing period from twelve to seven months, 
established thirteen (soon to be sixteen) 
Naval Reserve Aviation bases for early 
training and weeding out of students, and 
set about expanding advanced-training- 
base facilities. 

This expansion called for enlargement of 
the existing Navy station at Pensacola, 
Fla., and construction of two new ones. 
The first of these was commissioned at 
Jacksonville, Fla., last October. Last week, 
70 per cent complete and sixteen months 
ahead of schedule, the second and greatest 
of these bases—the $28,000,000 Corpus 
Christi, Texas, Gulf Coast station—was 


commissioned. There some 100 cadets will 
report for training next month, and upon 
completion the station will handle 2,200 
cadets under a staff of 800 officers using 
1,200 land and seaplanes. Of about 375 
cadets enrolled monthly, about 210 will 
be commissioned as ensigns, Naval Re- 
serve, and attached to the active forces at 
$245.50 a month. 





Training Speed-Up 
Opening of 21 Training Centers 
Sends Army Program into High 


When the War Department laid its 
plans last fall for turning out a first-class 
citizens’ Army, it. divided training for 
draftees into three main phases: (1) 
basic, or “grade school” equivalent—a 
three months’ hitch in one of 21 “replace- 
ment centers” or huge training camps from 
which the Army could fill vacancies in 
existing combat units or obtain man 
power for new ones; (2) secondary, or 
“high school,” in which recruits, after 
graduating into combat units, would 
step up from elementary tactics to full 
battalion training; and (3) advanced, 
or “college,” in which they would par- 
ticipate in regimental exercises and 
maneuvers. 

But before the Army could put this sys- 
tem into force, a vast amount of prepara- 
tion was necessary. The biggest job was 
construction of the replacement centers— 
a nationwide chain of brand new military 
“cities” capable of turning out, with the 
aid of thousands of officers and Regular 
enlisted men as special instructors, some 
200,000 basically trained infantry, artil- 
lery, cavalry, tank, and other soldiers 
every three months. And pending comple- 
tion of this huge task, the more than 200,- 
000 rookies so far inducted have been dis- 
tributed among various Regular and Na- 
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tional Guard units for training alongside 
seasoned troops. 

Last week, however, despite construc- 
tion delays caused by strikes, bad weather 
and other factors, arrival of the March 
15 deadline for launching the replacement- 
center system found the Army well abreast 
of its program, with sixteen centers al- 
ready in operation and four of the remain- 
ing five due to start operations this week. 
As a result, all future trainees, including 
the 400,000 to be inducted by July 1, will 
go through replacement depots. 

Of the various centers, the largest group 
comprises the four for training infantry— 
Camp Wolters, Texas (a capacity of 17,- 
000 white and Negro troops), Camp 
Wheeler, Ga. (16,500) , and Camp Roberts, 
Calif. (15,000), all of which received ini- 
tial batches of trainees last week, and 
Camp Croft, S. C. (16,500), due to open 
this week. 

Next in size are the three field artillery 
centers at Fort Bragg, N. C., Fort Sill, 
Okla., and Camp Roberts, Calif., with a 
total capacity of 30,500, and three Coast 
Artillery centers at Fort Eustis, Va., Camp 
Wallace, Texas, and Camp Callan, Calif., 
with accommodations for 29,900. In addi- 
tion, the Armored Corps center at Fort 
Knox, Ky., will house 9,000, while smaller 
groups will be trained for other branches 
of the Army at ten other centers.* 


Significance 


In launching its replacement centers, the 
Army is sidestepping one of the pitfalls 
that developed in the World War. Then, 








*Fort Riley, Kan. (Cavalry), Fort F. E. 
Warren, Wyo., and Camp Lee, Va. (Quarter- 
master), Fort Belvoir, Va., and Fort Leonard 
Wood, Mo. (Engineers), Camp Grant, IIl., and 
Camp Lee, Va. (Medical Corps), Aberdeen 


Proving Ground, Md. (Ordnance), Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J. (Signal Corps), and Edgewood 
Arsenal, Md. (Chemical Warfare) . 





Future officers: West Pointers 








because of the speed with which the AEF 
had to be trained, draftees were assigned 
straightway to established combat units 
for training, with the result that progress 
of more seasoned soldiers was hampered 
while many insufficiently trained men went 
to France. And though this was partly 
remedied through the setting up of train- 
ing camps in Europe and, toward the end 
of the war, of so-called “depot brigades” 
—similar to replacement centers—at home, 
the system employed resulted in charges 
that many American casualties were 
caused by insufficient training—a _ point 
still argued by experts. 








West Point’s Birthday 


On the Saturday night which falls near- 
est to March 16 each year, American Army 
officers gather at dinner wherever they 
are for a traditional celebration—anniver- 
sary of the passage by Congress of a law 
on March 16, 1802, establishing the Mili- 
tary Academy at West Point, N.Y. 

Last Saturday, the 139th anniversary, 
West Pointers assembled to the accom- 
paniment of war thundering around the 
globe. And at the picturesque greystone 
military post on the Hudson, first class- 
men among the 1,774 cadets are now 
studying the latest in military tactics— 
Germany’s campaigns against Poland, 
Holland, and France, plus the smash of 
the British Army of the Nile against the 
Italians in Africa. While blitzkrieg warfare 
offers nothing new in basic principles, mil- 
itary scientific technique is ever changing. 
Accordingly, West Pointers keep up to 
date by using the latest-type weapons. 
And in line with modern demands, the 
Academy last week announced a change in 
language courses. Beginning next term, 
cadets will study Spanish two years and 
French one, reversing present practice. In 


study tactics on sand table and use latest type anti-aircraft guns 
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addition, 100 members of each class will 
take a year’s German—in which much val- 
uable military lore now appears—instead 
of the second year of Spanish. 





Defense Week 


Propuction: Last week’s grist of fig- 
ures on defense progress: Contracts let to 
Jan. 31, $12,500,000,000; deliveries, $3,000,- 
000,000; anticipated further 1941 contracts 
to be let, $17,500,000,000; 972 planes were 
delivered in February against 1,036 in Jan- 
uary (while total February production was 
lower than January, the daily output in 
the shorter month was slightly higher than 
January’s); plane engines, 2,600 (2,400 in 
January); Army arsenal-produced small- 
arms ammunition, 38,000,000 rounds a 
month (7,500,000 in 1939); the arsenals 
also turned out 15,000 Garand semi-auto- 
matic rifles in February (912 in 1939) and 
406,000 artillery shells (13,900 in 1939). 


Notes: The 35-knot, 341-foot, 1,650- 
ton, $5,000,000 Navy destroyer Ericsson 
was commissioned at Brooklyn Navy Yard 
...In a move to speed construction, Buick 
let a general contract for construction of a 
suburban Chicago plant, where 10,000 per- 
sons will build 500 Pratt & Whitney air- 
plane engines a month, with the provision 
that the contractors use two shifts and 
work Sundays and holidays, too, if neces- 
sary ... Heretofore under a single com- 
mand, the Marine Corps was divided, one 
half to serve under the Commander-in- 
Chief of the Atlantic Fleet, the other un- 
der the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific 
Fleet . . . The last of President Roosevelt’s 
four sons joined the armed forces when 
John, 25, was commissioned an ensign in 
the Navy Supply Corps. Reserve Ensign 
Franklin Jr. had already been ordered to 
active duty on the destroyer Mayrant. 
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Prices of Food Imports Climb 
With Mounting Ship Shortage 


Tentative Cargo Priorities 
Hike Market Despite Backlogs; 
Some Domestics Follow Trend 


The stable trend of commodity prices in 
the face of the war and the preparedness 
boom has been one of the economic mar- 
vels of recent times. Lately, however, the 
growing scarcity of ship space has been 
lifting quotations for imported goods (see 
chart), and last week boiling futures and 
wholesale markets sounded a warning to 
housewives and businessmen alike that 
higher living costs loom ahead. 

Ocean freight rates have been advancing 
for months, of course, but fears that the 
imposition of cargo priorities would force 
shippers of lower-rated goods to bid fat 
premiums for tonnage, if they obtained it 
at all, were behind last week’s intense mar- 
kets. Sugar circles, for example, were ex- 
cited over the rise in the freight rate from 
Cuba to New York to 45 cents a hundred 
pounds (less than 15 cents before the war) , 
and the possibility of a complete halt in 
the flow of sugar from the Philippines 
(freight rates on this run have quad- 
rupled since August 1939). As a result, raw 
futures soared to new highs, and quotations 
on refined cane were raised for the fourth 
time since Feb. 21 to $4.85 a hundred (re- 
tail prices have advanced only slightly). 
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Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


The other markets were agitated over 
the tentative cargo priority list the Office 
of Production Management handed the 
Maritime Commission. This assigned pri- 
mary ratings to coffee, silk, sugar, cocoa, 
hemp, hides, wool, copper, zinc, and, nat- 
urally, all of the critical materials. Sec- 
ondary ratings went to such important 
imports as cocoanut and palm oils, spices, 
burlap, wines and spirits, and textile fibers. 
However, some of the commodities given a 
primary rating may fare little better than 
the oils and spices in actual practice, since 
all the available tonnage may be required 
for critical materials. 

To show how cargo rationing actually 
works, the Netherlands Indies last week 
announced its April allocations: 60 per cent 
of all shipping space was reserved for rub- 
ber and tin, with bauxite and manganese 
getting a secondary rating and with ship- 
ment of pepper, tobacco, cocoanut oil, etc., 
flatly forbidden. 

Fears of similar treatment in American 
allotments shot up quotations for the co- 
coanut and palm oils, black pepper (6144 
cents a pound last week, a rise of 50 per 
cent since the end of January) , and burlap, 
which jumped 6 per cent in a single week. 
Moreover, the threatened shortage of im- 
ported oils strengthened the domestic veg- 
etable product, with cottonseed-oil futures 
hitting a new seasonal peak. 

In addition to the cargo priorities, the 


vessel shortage and the defense program 
brought other shipping changes last week. 
The Maritime Commission took over su- 
pervision of the chartering and sale of all 
American-owned ships whether flying 
American or foreign flags (hitherto the 
commission only was concerned with 
American-flag ships). And to serve the 
heavy cruise and business traffic to the new 
Army and Navy bases in the Caribbean, 
the United Fruit Co. shifted four of its 
“Great White Fleet” to the Nassau and 
Bahamas routes (replacing the Munargo, 
sold to the Army), and the Alcoa line 
chartered the cruise-ships Acadia and St. 
John from the Eastern Steamship Line to 
run to Bermuda, St. Thomas, Trinidad, etc. 

The Maritime Commission refused, how- 
ever, to allow the United States Lines to 
enter the Manhattan and Washington in 
the Lisbon-to-New York run to relieve the 
hard-pressed and smaller ships of the Amer- 
ican Export Line (presumably because it 
didn’t want to risk such big vessels in 
European waters) . Thereafter, having been 
unable to charter another passenger ship, 
and being sold out through June, American 
Export, for the time being, ceased selling 
prepaid tickets from Lisbon in New York. 
In addition, the company is up against the 
probability that the Army will buy one of 
the four Lisbon-service ships in the next 
few weeks. 


Significance-—— 


The upsurging wholesale and futures 
markets will soon bring a sharp upturn in 
living costs, unless the Administration 
promptly adopts an over-all price policy 
applicable to all commodities. Certainly, if 
wage increases force up basic materials 
like coal and steel (see Business Tides) 
and price-pegging loans boost farm com- 
modities (cotton also soared last week) at 
a time when freight rates necessitate in- 
creases on imports, a vicious inflationary 
spiral cannot be arrested. 

Actually, even the advance in imported 
goods merits close scrutiny by the gov- 
ernment, and Leon Henderson, the di- 
rector of price stabilization, is now study- 
ing the trend of 100 imported commodities. 
There is a many months’ supply of crude 
rubber (which jumped last week despite 
its favorable cargo rating), cocoa, palm 
and cocoanut oils, and a two-years’ supply 
of black pepper on hand in this country— 
which suggest speculators may be exag- 
gerating the effects of the ship shortage. 





Boom in Motorcycles 


Motorcycles in wartime are used not 
only by dispatch riders but also in actual 
combat, since a sub-machine gun can be 
mounted on the handlebars. With sidecar 
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The Indians roll off the line 


attached, they are also useful for trans- 
porting officers and packages around army 
camps. For these reasons the Indian Mo- 
tocycle Co. of Springfield, Mass., has done 
a rushing business filling military orders 
since the war broke out. 

Last year the firm, which is currently 
celebrating its 40th anniversary, turned 
out 5,000 units for the French and recent- 
ly it delivered 1,600 to the Canadians (to- 
tal exports of all makes last year were 
10,891, as compared with 3,297 in 1939). 
In addition, it has received contracts from 
the United States Army for some 4,000 
machines, of which 1,222 were ordered last 
week. Most of the latter are of a new de- 
sign with a shaft-driven wheel eliminating 
the usual chain. 

Besides its defense work, Indian has 
lately enjoyed a material increase in ordi- 
nary domestic sales over last year, which 
was its best period since 1929. For 1941 
the company’s models, priced from $225 
to $475, offer such innovations as sealed 
beam headlights, improved hydraulic 
springs, and new pistons for quieter oper- 
ation. 

Apart from government purchases, the 
firm’s domestic sales go 10 per cent to com- 
mercial concerns (for delivery and garage 
work) , 20 per cent to the police, and the 
remaining 70 per cent to private individu- 
als for sports and pleasure use. The num- 
ber of motorcyclists—of both sexes—in 
this country has been growing at the rate 
of 8 per cent a year and now totals 200,000 
active riders, according to the American 
Motorcycle Association. Indian’s presi- 
dent E. Paul du Pont, who bought control 
of the firm in 1929, has been a devotee of 
the sport since the turn of the century, 
having as a youth built his own motor- 
cycle. 

The only other motorcycle manufacturer 
in the United States is Harley-Davidson 
of Milwaukee. It shares the business about 
equally with Indian and operates in much 


the same fashion, but is more secretive 
about its output. This company has priced 
its improved 1941 models from $385 to 
$540. 





A $1,000,000 Probe 
TNEC Fills Over 70 Volumes, 
With Final Report Yet to Come 


Two years and nine months after its 
creation, the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee held its closing public 
session last week prior to submitting its 
recommendations to Congress some time 
before expiration of the group’s tenure on 
April 3. Meanwhile, the committee’s chair- 
man, Sen. Joseph C. O’Mahoney, in a 
6,000-word statement, made some propos- 
als of his own. 

He urged (1) national charters for cor- 
porations doing business on a national 
scale; (2) effective and thorough enforce- 
ment of the antitrust laws; (3) encourage- 
ment of new business and small enterprise 
by revision of the tax laws; and (4) a na- 
tional conference of representatives of 
business, labor, agriculture, and consumers 
to concentrate public thought on objec- 
tives on which there is general agreement. 
The Senator’s report also emphasized the 
danger of “continued concentration in big 
business,” which has been the main theme 
of the TNEC’s studies ever since its for- 
mation in June 1938. 

In pursuing this subject, the twelve-man 
committee (three senators, three repre- 
sentatives, and six officials of Federal 
agencies and departments) has spent more 
than $1,000,000 and held some 200 days 
of public hearings. More than 550 wit- 
nesses were questioned, the record of whose 
testimony will fill 31 volumes. 

In addition, the committee has issued a 
series of monographs—eventually to num- 
ber 44 volumes—prepared by members of 
its staff and by experts in other branches 
of the government. One of these, written 
by Donald C. Blaisdell, TNEC economist, 
and released last week, urged periodic reg- 
istration of all lobbyists in Washington 
and publication of their finances and ac- 
tivities, while another, by Theodore J. 
Kreps, economic adviser to the committee, 
proposed the creation of a National Com- 
mission on Economic Policy to hand down 
writtens opinions on important economic 
measures as a basis for evaluating legisla- 
tion. 


Significance 


The TNEC hearings and special studies 
have provided a monumental collection of 
information about how business functions 
which will supply source material for stu- 
dents for years to come. Especially useful 
are the series, as in steel and oil, where 
the industries were invited to participate 
and coojerated fully. However, much of 
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the material will suffer from charges of 
bias leveled not only at the conclusions 
but also at the original compilations of 
facts and figures. Such charges have been 
made by the insurance men, and John J, 
Pelley of the Association of American 
Railroads last week asserted that the lobby 
monograph, which estimated railroads’ 
lobbying expenses since 1918 at more than 
$100,000,000, completely ignored an ex. 
haustive Senate committee study showing 
total legislative expenses of all kinds to be 
less than $8,000,000 for this period. 

Naturally, the monographs have pro- 
duced confusion because of their individ- 
ual proposals, which are not endorsed by 
the TNEC. It remains to be seen whether 
this confusion will be cleared up by the 
final report or whether that document will 
bring out anything new—O’Mahoney’s 
Federal incorporation idea, for example, 
has been advocated for more than 30 
years. 





New Liggett Leader 


In 1902 a 27-year-old patent-medicine 
salesman named Louis K. Liggett con- 
ceived the idea of a national drug-manu- 
facturing organization owned by retail 
druggists, each of which would control the 
sale of the organization’s products ex- 
clusively in his territory. He soon found 
40 druggists willing to put up $160,000 to 
finance the venture, and a small factory 
was opened in Boston with fourteen em- 
ployes and an initial list of four remedies 
offered under the trade name Rexall. Thus 
was formed United Drug, Inc., which to- 








International 


Louis K. Liggett 


day manufactures a line of 5,000 phar- 
maceutical, confectionery, and soda-foun- 
tain items distributed through more than 
11,000 Rexall, Liggett, and Owl drugstores 
(the last two are company-owned) in the 
United States, Canada, the United King- 
dom, and South Africa. 

Throughout the almost 40 years of the 
firm’s growth (net sales last year were 
$90,298,133, up 1 per cent over 1939) , Lig- 
gett has remained its guiding genius, but 
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MNarvres Prorecrive Blenoine prorects tHE Rurreo GROUSE 


BELOW: If the Ruffed Grouse stayed 
out in the open like this, they wouldn’t 
last long. The fox, the hawk, the 
hunter would soon make the species 
as extinct as the dodo bird. 





STAN: What are you drinking 
these days, Dan? I don’t seem to 
be able to find a whiskey that... 


DAN:I’m way ahead of you—you’re 
looking for a whiskey that tastes 
good. Well, your troubles are 
nearly over. Here! Try Calvert. 


RIGHT: Nesting on the ground in the 
brush— the Ruffed Grouse defies 
detection. Nature’s Protective Blend- 
ing here achieves its highest per- 
fection—almost complete invisibility. 


STAN: Hey! You’ve got something 
there! Makes a swell highball. 
How’s it in a “Sour”? 

DAN: Perfect! My barman at the 
Club says Calvert tastes better 
any way you take it. And he ought 
to know—says he’s tried ’em all. 


P.S. Dan’s barman knows his whiskey. Calvert’s exclu- 
sive Protective Blending makes possible the most highly 
refined whiskey—that’s why Calvert tastes better... 
any way you take it. Just try it and see for yourself. 


CLEAR HEADS (cutar-neaveo Buyers) 


CALL FOR Caly e rt 
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BLENDED WHISKEY Calvert “Reserve”: 86.8 Proof — 65% Grain Neutral 


Spirits... Calvert “Special”: 90 Proof—724%% Grain Neutral Spirits. 
Calvert Distillers Corporation, New York City 


LIGHTER 
COSTS A LITTLE Less 





“SMOOTH AS STILL WATER” 
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Fully Coated Printing Papers 


Providing all the beauty of 
costly printing papers at the price 


of ordinary paper! 


NEw this year, Levetcoat™ printing papers already 
are making a thrilling new chapter in the history of 
printing art. Levelcoat papers present an entirely dif- 
ferent formula printing surface, beautiful, super-smooth, 
rich appearing — specifically perfected for fine-screen 
half-tone and brilliant color work. Zevedcoat papers 
help make printed pieces wake up and sell! But that’s 
not all — 

Advertisers who have been paying a premium for 
superior printing results can make important savings 
at no sacrifice of quality by specifying Levedcoat papers 
because YLevelcoat provides all the beauty of costly 
printing papers at the price of ordinary paper. 

On the other hand, if you have a small budget for 
printing which has limited you to not-so-good appear- 
ing catalogs, circulars and brochures, you now can 
step-up to Levelcoat quality paper at little, if any, 
extra cost, and benefit by a mighty respectable job! 


Seeing is believing - « « Write Kimberly-Clark for 
proofs of printed resultson Levelcoal 
papers—results heretofore obtainable * 
only with high-cost printing papers. Trufect 
You'll agree, these new-type papers Levelccal Saper 
| Th Made super-smooth by a new patented 
do: most for the money. ey are coating process for high-quality printing. 


available through your paper mert- * ‘ 
chant. If you prefer, inquire direct. hi mfect 
Levelcoat Paper *TRADE MARK 


Companion to Trufect at lower cost. For 
use where quality remains a factor, but 
less exacting printed results demanded. 


u ltifect ? 
Lovelocal Paper 


Where economy counts in volume printing, 
this grade does a splendid job. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION - Established 1872 - NEENAH, WISCONSIN 


NEW YORK — 122 East 42nd Street CHICAGO —8 South Michigan Avenue LOS ANGELES— 510 West Sixth Street 
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last week he resigned as president to be- 
come chairman of the board, feeling that 
more of the responsibility should fall on 
younger men. In his new capacity the 65- 
vear-old executive hopes to have more time 
to devote to his hobbies of raising turkeys, 
srowing roses, and exhibiting prize horses. 
~ On Liggett’s recommendation, the di- 
rectors named Joseph A. Galvin, hitherto 
vice president and treasurer, to succeed 
him. Known particularly for his financial 
ability, the new president is 56 and has 
been associated with United Drug for al- 
most 35 years. An engaging conversation- 
alist and an ardent golfer, he has won sev- 
eral trophies playing with his two sons in 
various Father and Son tournaments. 





Record Day in ‘Taxes 


Long a notable date for United States 
citizens, March 15 climbed into the his- 
toric class this year because on that day 
(1) a record number of current income- 
tax returns had been filed, (2) first-quar- 
ter tax collections were at a new peak, and 
(3) war-conscious taxpayers were less 
sloomy than usual about kicking in to 
Uncle Sam. 

An estimated 15,000,000 persons filed 
1940 returns, of which 6,000,000 were tax- 
able, compared with the 7,721,429 returns 
and 3,933,647 who paid taxes last year 
before the new revenue laws were adopted. 
The influx of checks indicated that March 
collections would comfortably exceed 
_ $1,000,000,000, as against only $665,486,- 
756 last year. Unimportant in volume but 
significant in revealing public sentiment 
were the hundreds of voluntary payments 
up to $200 sent in for the defense fund 
by those whose returns showed no tax 
due. 

Meanwhile, the Treasury, seeking to top 
1941’s expected $3,000,000,000 income-tax 
revenues by at least $1,500,000,000 next 
year, took these steps that gave taxpayers 
something to think about for the future: 
(1) brought a test case against seven 
bondholders of the Port of New York 
Authority, whose securities are now tax- 
exempt, with the aim of establishing 
eventually in the courts that the Federal 
government has the constitutional right to 
tax state and municipal securities (a $200,- 
000,000 potential tax-revenue source which 
the Treasury has in recent years vainly 
tried to tap by getting Congress to adopt 
special enabling legislation) , and (2) in an 
unprecedented action sued an allegedly 
delinquent Chicago taxpayer for the cash- 
surrender value of his life insurance, his 
only available asset. 

As for new tax laws, the Treasury kept 
“an open mind” on proposals to institute 
a1 to 5 per cent direct defense tax on all 
salaries of more than $30 a week, studied 
lowering personal exemptions still further, 
and even considered a “forced savings” 
plan whereby wages of the lower-income 

















groups would be taxed at the source, with 
the proceeds being invested in government 
bonds. The betting in Washington was, 
however, that any 1941 changes would 
most likely involve higher rates. 





A Sale for Britain 


Sir Edward Peacock, Bank of England 
director who came over in February to 
turn into a war chest the $900,000,000 
British direct investments in this country 
(Newsweek, Feb. 17), has wasted no 
time. Last Sunday he announced the sale 
of American Viscose Corp., biggest unit 
of the British holdings and rated as the 
world’s largest rayon producer, to an in- 
vestment banking group headed by Mor- 
gan Stanley & Co. and Dillon, Read & Co. 

The bankers will make a $40,000,000 
down payment, less adjustments for a 10 
per cent minority interest not being sold. 
Then the syndicate, backed by the Treas- 
ury and the SEC in this negotiated trans- 
action, will resell American Viscose stock 
to the public at a price determined by 
pending engineers’ surveys and subsequent 
market conditions. From the proceeds of 
this public offering, the initial payment, 
plus certain specified expenses and profits 
of the syndicate, will be deducted and 90 
per cent of the balance will be paid to the 
British—the remaining 10 per cent being 
extra compensation to the bankers for the 
extraordinary risks involved. 

American Viscose, subsidiary of the Brit- 
ish firm of Courtaulds, Ltd., was estab- 
lished in this country 30 years ago. Esti- 
mated in Wall Street—no asset or earn- 
ings figures are publicly known here—as 
a $100,000,000 concern, it has plants in 
seven towns in Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
and Virginia and employs 18,000 persons. 
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International 
Fox Farm: Attendants at the 
huge Nieman silver-fox range in 
Northern Michigan have been busy 
rounding up the animals prepara- 
tory to shipping their pelts to mar- 
ket. The range, one of the largest in 
the country, expects to net $1,250,- 
000 from this year’s skins. 





Week in Business 


Excuance Mercers: Wall Street 
buzzed with renewed talk about a merger 
between the country’s No. 1 and No. 2 
securities markets: the New York Stock 
Exchange, which went in the red $981,348 
last year, and the New York Curb Ex- 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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i” they try BOND STREET—the 
truly aromatic blend—most hard-to- 
please pipe smokers are set for life! 
That applies to a high percentage of 
exacting smokers. 

Yet—by applying that figure to 
readers of this magazine—we know 
there are 18,086 pipe smokers who 
still have this delightful discovery to 
make. That's why we urge you to try it. 

BOND STREET is rich-tasting— 
bite-free—leaves no pipe odor in the 
room. It contains a rare aromatic 
tobacco not hitherto used in a popular 
priced mixture. Even the ladies like 
its aroma! 

Buy a tin—today! 


PIPE TOBACCO 
A PRODUCT OF PHILIP MORRIS 
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BUSINESS TIDES 








Labor Demands Test Inflation Controls 


by RALPH ROBEY 


Most of the labor troubles be- 
deviling the American economic system 
at present are nationally important only 
to the degree they retard the defense 
program. But this is far from true in 
the coal miners’ demand for a dollar-a- 
day raise and in the twenty-day notice 
given the United States Steel Corp. by 
the union that the old contract is termi- 
nated—which means, union spokesmen 
say, that there will be a demand for an 
increase of 10 cents an hour. Both these 
cases raise an issue that goes clear be- 
yond the question of the immediate 
progress of the defense program. 

Needless to say, the direct cause for 
the wage demands is that both of these 
industries are today enjoying relatively 
good prosperity. Most of the steel com- 
panies are running their mills at virtual 
capacity and are making money hand 
over fist. In the coal industry, profits 
for the most part are, and have been for 
many years, a minus quantity, but even 
so there has been a notable improvement 
in the position of the industry as a whole 
during the past year. The situation in 
both instances, therefore, is favorable 
for a union demand for higher wages 
—and is definitely unfavorable from the 
point of view of the employers’ ability 
to resist the demand. 


But that is only the problem as it 
relates to these particular industries 
themselves. To get the full picture an- 
other factor has to be considered, for the 
decisions reached in these two major in- 
dustries will have a powerful influence 
on wage demands throughout the rest 
of the economy. 

This additional factor is the recent 
behavior of commodity prices. It will 
be recalled that immediately upon the 
outbreak of the war, prices shot upward 
at a terrific pace for a short while but 
were unable to hold their gains and by 
the middle of last year were back al- 
most to where they had started from. 
They stayed around those levels for 
some weeks and then, about last Au- 
gust, gradually started to climb again. 
But this time it wasn’t a sudden forward 
spurt. It was a slow, gradual rise— 
week after week and month after month, 
with never more than minor setbacks. 
And that has continued up to the pres- 


to 


ent, with the result that, for example, 
the Moody index of spot prices is now 
some points above its 1939 high. 

This gradual creeping up of the price 
level means that the slack is beginning 
to be taken out of our economic sys- 
tem. It is, in a way, the first forewarn- 
ing, the first deep rumbling, of inflation 
—not inflation in the sense of skyrock- 
eting prices and depreciating currency, 
but in the sense of a broad upward 
sweep that slowly gains momentum as 
it moves along and as one after another 
commodity joins the trend. In other 
words, this record of prices in recent 
months says, just about as clearly as 
statistics can, that if the government 
really intends to prevent inflation, in- 
stead of merely talking about prevent- 
ing it, every policy must be made to fit 
into a non-inflation pattern. There no 
longer is much, if any, time to lose. 


Now, obviously, granting the de- 
mands of the coal and steel unions 
would not be a non-inflationary move. 
Quite the contrary. And it is equally 
obvious that the question of whether 
wages are to be increased should not be 
decided merely by the bargaining posi- 
tion of the unions and the companies, 
but must be settled on the basis of, and 
in harmony with, broad government 
policy. In other words, if the govern- 
ment is not concerned about an upward 
spiral of wages and prices we may ex- 
pect an adjustment of wages; if it is 
concerned about this spiral then we 
should expect it to discourage any such 
major upward move in the wage field. 

In brief, the settlement reached in 
the coal and steel negotiations will pro- 
vide a definite indication of just how 
determined to prevent inflation the 
government really is. To repeat—and 
bear in mind that the unions probably 
have asked for substantially more than 
they expect to get—if the governmen! 
backs the wage demands, its talk about 
preventing inflation is just so much eye- 
wash and as yet it is unwilling to take 
the steps that are mandatory if prices 
are to be held at around present levels. 
On the other hand, if the government 
opposes the wage increases, it will mean 
that at last Washington is beginning to 
take the inflation threat seriously. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 
change, which lost $126,310. Drawn up by 
Stevenson, Jordan & Harrison, engineering 
frm engaged by the Big Board last sum- 
mer to diagnose the ailments of the broker- 
age business, a tentative plan is proposed, 
moving the curb over to the other ex- 
change floor, where it would function as a 
separate department with its own listing 
requirements. Resulting economies in op- 
erations would save $1,000,000 annually, it 
is said. Officials of the organizations have 
not formally considered the plan, and a 
long period of negotiation is foreseen over 
details like establishing the relative value 
of stock-exchange and curb seats. 


Rice Boom: Although total agriculture 
exports for the last six months of 1940 
were 62 per cent below the comparable 
1939 period, rice exports during the six- 
month marketing season from August 
through January totaled 174,000,000 
pounds, 30 per cent more than during the 
same period last year. Cuba took more 
than 85 per cent of our exports because 
she can no longer ‘rely on Oriental sources. 
Cubans normally consume about 100 
pounds per capita, roughly about seven- 
teen times as much as individuals in this 
country. The increased demand has raised 
the price to about 4.5 cents a pound 
against 3.8 cents when the war broke out. 


GrowtH Companies: Although indus- 
trial earnings in 1940 generally were less 
than in 1937 and well below 1929, two 
concerns in “growth lines” last week re- 
ported record profits and two others peak 
nets before taxes took their nick. Carrier 
Corp., air-conditioning pioneer, reported a 
net of $526,628, highest ever, as compared 
with $18,788 in 1939. The company also 
carried a record backlog of unfilled orders 
over into 1941 .. . Pepsi-Cola came through 
with a net income of $5,821,853, up 19.5 
per cent over the previous peak in 1939 
. . « Coca-Cola also reported the largest 
year’s business in history and likewise 
earned its highest profits before taxes. 
After providing $12,520,000 for income 
and excess-profits levies, however, the 
net of $27,084,752 was fractionally less 
than in 1939... Eastman Kodak simi- 
larly marked up record sales and peak 
profits before taxes in 1940, but the net 
of $20,076,739 after taxes was slightly 
below 1939. 


Business Notes: The citizens of Spo- 
kane, Wash., only large city in the Grand 
Coulee Dam area (NEWWEEK, March 17), 
rejected 26,000 to 17,000 a proposal au- 
thorizing the municipality to purchase an 
existing private-utility system or to erect 
a competing one so as to be able to dis- 
tribute public power from the hydroelectric 
project . . . The 50-year-old Chicago house 
of Von Lengerke & Antoine, an affiliate of 
the sporting-goods specialists Abercrombie 
& Fitch, opened a new six-story store 
affording 50 per cent more space. 














HOW TO SECURE YOUR OWN 


INVESTMENT DEFENSE PROGRAM 


--- with the help of the new BABSON’S PERSONAL INVESTMENT SERVICE 


Suppose, after a thorough check-up of 
your financial condition, you are found 
to be weak in some phase of your invest- 
ment set-up. 

Maybe the relation between your infla- 
tion and deflation securities is out of bal- 
ance. Perhaps you need to switch or sell 
some holdings. You can take the action 
yourself. But, like any individual, you 
wonder whether your own course of ac- 
tion is correct. At this critical time, the 
average investor becomes bewildered. 
Uncertainty sets in . . . the wrong moves 
may be made. 

The skilled, guiding hand is needed. 
Expert and authoritative advice —as 
continuous and interested as your phy- 
sician’s — can often prevent the financial 
relapse. 
®> But, go beyond supervision — have 
personal consultations—and your con- 
dition improves immensely. Now there is 
no need to worry, to be uncertain. You 
can talk over your problem —not just 
one, but any and every problem pertain- 
ing to your personal program. Often relief 
is immediate. You are receiving the fullest 
extent of professional attention ... as 
often and as long as the need or want ex- 
ists. And the doctor is interested only in 
getting you well and keeping you well. He 
has no “axe to grind.” He simply gets a 





Your estate is surveyed, the assels you have are 
examined, rated and balanced against your liabilities 
while taking into consideration your age, health, 
dependents, insurance, income, cash, real estate, 
expenses, obligations and objectives. 





Your whole investment program is under continuous 
supervision. As the need or want arises, you are 
given immediate and specific hold, switch or sell 
advices. You are always informed when and how 
to make changes in your portfolio. 





You receive confidential weekly news letters with 
security and market analyses plus expert interpre- 
tations of the national and international political, 
financial and business developments as they affect 
your estate and your peace of mind. 


> This personal service is yours for the one 
yearly fee — the same fee for one and all — 
of only $120, including supervision of securi- 
ties in 25 companies (and $2 for each addi- 
tional company). 


fee for the advice and help he gives based 
on his specialized knowledge and his 
skilled experience. 

Finally, for your peace of mind and 
general improvement, you receive weekly 
“visits” in the form of confidential letters 

. much as your doctor might send to 
keep you posted on newer and better 
ways to maintain a continuously strong 
condition. 
> Isn’t it obvious that the same kind of 
care and attention you need for your 
physical improvement, you also need for 
your financial improvement? 

And you can get all of that, now... 

You can secure this investment help 
and advice in preparing and planning 
your own investment defense program, 
through the authoritative new Bas- 
son’s PersoNaAL INvestTMENT SERVICE, 
now made available by the famous 
Basson OrGANIZATION —the oldest and 
foremost investment advisory service of 
its kind, with a background of 36 years 
of experience and unchanged ownership 
through five booms, five panics, nine 
administrations and two World Wars. 

You are invited today to inquire for 
the complete information about this new 
Basson’s Persona INVESTMENT 
SERVICE. 


2 Ole ta 
YOUR INVESTMENT PLAN 
een ane 





Based on the survey findings, a plan is created to fit 
you, and proportioned for income, for protection, 
and for appreciation. Your program is diversified, 
you are hedged against eventualities. You know the 
cash to hold and the investments to make. 
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You may consult with BABSON’S as many times 
as you wish in person, by phone, wire or mail, on 
any and every problem concerning your investment 
portfolio, holdings, resources or personal budget. 
There are no restrictions. 


ARE YOU IN DOUBT? 


! ! 
1 ! 
1 Worried about some of your hold- | 
! ings? Are you wondering whether to ' 
' sell? .. switch? .. hold? Is the fu- | 
: ture of some of your stocksin doubt? =, 
, Would you like to have the answers? 
1 Then learn how BABSON followers | 
1 are being advised on the same securi- '! 
! ties you hold. 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION , 
1 —Jjust send us your list of no more 1 
1 than seven securities and you willbe |! 
! told which ones BABSON clients are_ '! 
! being advised to eliminate. Just = 
our list to this “no string” offer. Do, 
; itnowfora prompt and timely reply. 
! BABSON’S REPORTS : 
! Incorporated , 
; Babson Park, Mass. Advisors Since 1904 t 


BABSON’S| Croonal INVESTMENT SERVICE 
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At the Florida Tracks the Bets Go on the Jockey 
When He’s the Kid Named Conn Nickles McCreary 


It was a hot day in the summer of 1937, 
and the city kid’s thin shoes scuffed up lit- 
tle clouds of dust along the roadside near 
Lexington, Ky. The paper suitcase was 
getting heavier and heavier. He had spent 
nearly the last of a meager stake on a cup 
of coffee, and it was hard to be 16 years 
old, broke, and a stranger. 

A car drew up and stopped. “Where you 
going, sonny?” asked the driver. “I don’t 
know,” said the city kid. “I just want to 
learn to be a jockey.” 

The man looked him over. Nice build. 
A 4 foot 8 and like a miniature boxer above 
the waist. Not much thigh; in fact, hardly 
any legs at all. “Any experience with 
horses?” the man asked. “No, sir, but I 
like em,” answered the city kid. The man 
hesitated, then put his money on a long 
shot and told the boy he’d give him a job 
around the Paris, Ky., stables at Wood- 
vale Farm. He was a trainer there, and his 
name was Steve Judge. 

Some weeks later Conn Mc- 
Creary, the city kid, was in heaven 
—atop a thoroughbred in the cool 
Kentucky dawn as an exercise boy. 
Forgotten were classes at Roose- 
velt High on the south side of St. 
Louis, and how he’d been a cheer 
leader there largely because he’d 
wanted to be a sprinter and had 
discovered, like most small men, 
that he could make his legs go in a 
blur of speed but he ran too long 
in the same place. 

The high point in McCreary’s 
career came on July 13, 1939, at 
Arlington Park, Chicago, when he 
brought home his first winner—a 
filly named Florence M., and it was 
her first victory, too. McCreary 
had been riding spasmodically since 
the spring of 1938. But this initial 
win proved to be no start on a 
headlong career. There were no 
more winners in 1939, and in 1940 
only a mediocre nine out of the 95 
mounts McCreary rode as an ap- 
prentice finished in front. 

Then all of a sudden Steve 
Judge’s judgment was vindicated. 
Maybe it was a new arrangement 
of McCreary’s horoscope at the 
opening of 1941, but more likely 
because Judge became head trainer 
for Woodvale and gave the city kid more 
chances. Whatever it was, McCreary’s rid- 
ing got hotter than Hades’ hinges. The 19- 
year-old was the sensation of the Hialeah 
season, booting home 44 winners while the 
great Don Meade had 41. On March 1, the 
final day of the meeting, John C. Clark, 





president of the track, presented McCreary 
with a $900 watch in recognition of his 
great riding. 

Next the Woodvale string—and the city 
kid—moved over to Tropical Park on 
March 8, and it looked as though the boy’s 
lucky streak had snapped. In the third 
race that day he was on Fettacairn, a 
favorite, and the animal bolted just after 
the start. McCreary was thrown in a 
heap, and for two days he didn’t ride. 

But he came back—and how! By last 
Sunday, the kid had thirteen winners at 
Tropical. On last Thursday and Friday he 
scored rare successive triplets; at the week 
end it was figured that a $2 bet on every 
one of McCreary’s mounts since the first of 
the year would have yielded a profit of 
$316, and plenty of Florida bettors are do- 
ing just that—betting the jockey instead of 
the horse because there’s money in the 
magic McCreary (his middle name, inci- 
dentally, is Nickles) . 





Carl Schultz 


City kid: McCreary climbs aboard and hopes 


Still unimpressed at his meteoric 24- 
month rise, McCreary has no superstitions, 
and no special dietary tricks, though he 
manages to keep at 95 pounds. Married a 
year ago to a 17-year-old girl from Plym- 
outh, Mich., he obtained a divorce last 
week in St. Louis on the grounds that his 
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wife “touted information, supposedly from 
me, which was against track regulations 
and proved embarrassing.” 

As a rider, McCreary has an uncanny 
ability to rate a horse off the pace and then 
bring him in to win. His highest stake vic. 
tory to date was the $10,000-added \e. 
Lennan Memorial Handicap at Hialeah 
which he took aboard Haltal, a horse that 
hadn’t won a race until the city kid came 
along. His longest shot came Jan. 14, when 
he brought in Frances Keene and paid 
$94.60 on a $2 ticket. 

Oddly enough, McCreary doesn’t think 
there’s much of a knack to riding. “It’s a 
cinch,” says he, “just like sitting in a rock- 
ing chair. Anybody can do it . . . if the 
horse wants to be ridden. But when he 
decides he doesn’t like you any longer, 
brother, off you go! That is, unless you’re 
a cowboy—and I’m just a city kid who 
hopes for the best every time I climb 
aboard an animal.” 





Sport Squibs 

Boxine: The busiest of all divisions— 
the middleweight—provided a wild one- 
round slug fest for 12,758 fans in Madison 
Square Garden, New York, March 14. 
Tami Mauriello of the Bronx, 5-7 
underdog, came out swinging, 
tagged his borough rival, Steve 
Belloise, with his first punch—a 
right to the chin—and downed 
Belloise four times for a 2:58 TKO. 


Racquets: Frank Kovacs of 
Oakland, Calif., suppressed _ his 
clowning long enough at Oklahoma 
City to win his first national cham- 
pionship—the indoor—by easily 
subduing Wayne Sabin of Portland, 
Ore., 6-0, 6-4, 6-2. Don McNeill 
and Frank Guernsey downed Bob- 
by Riggs and Jack Kramer 6-1, 7-5, 
6-3 for the doubles title . . . With 
Harry F. Wolf, 1930-40 titleholder, 
finally retired, Joseph Lordi out- 
witted his favored New York Ath- 
letic Clubmate, Frank Iannicelli, 
15-9, 8-15, 15-9, 15-6 for the ama- 
teur squash tennis championship in 
New York ... At Cedarhurst, L. L., 
Hunter Lott Jr. and William E. 
Slack of Philadelphia won the na- 
tional squash racquets doubles title 
for the fourth straight year. 





Bow tine: In Municipal Stadium, 
St. Paul, Minn., last week, Gov. 
Harold E. Stassen bowled a ball 
down an alley to start off the 41st 
annual American Bowling Con- 
gress, the world series of keglers. By May 
6, after 55 days of tenpin toppling, more 
than 29,000 players will have had their 
chance at the $250,000 prize money. 


New Coacues: Denny Myers, former 
line coach at Yale and Brown, for Boston 








ANS TROUBLE! 








MOKE from the ironing-board—and smoke from your 

car’s exhaust— both mean trouble! Next time you're trail- 
ing a car with a smoking exhaust, keep this in mind: Smoke 
is a common symptom of excessive engine wear, wear that 
squanders gas, oil and power—wear that only costly repairs 
can correct. 

And this needless wear all too often results from the failure 
of ordinary oil—due to heat, due to cold, due to impurities. 

Before it’s too late, save yourself worry, trouble and ex- 
pense. Before your car becomes a “smoker”, change to Insulated 
Havoline Motor Oil. 

For. Insulated Havoline is especially made to resist the 
higher temperatures to which oil is subjected by the mod- 
ern, high-efficiency engine. 

Even at zero, Insulated Havoline flows freely, prevents 
those cold, “dry” starts that can damage pistons and cylinders. 

No carbon-forming impurities in Insulated Havoline either, 
thanks to a special distilling 
process that removes them. 

Change now to Insulated 
Havoline at Texaco and other 
good dealers everywhere. 


DISTILLED AND 


INSULATED 


AGAINST HEAT ...AGAINST COLD 


DON’T WAIT TILL YOUR CAR SMOKES! 


Don’t be one of America’s caravan of 3,000,000 





“smokers.” Help reduce needless, expensive wear in 


your car. Change now to Insulated Havoline Motor Oil. 


? 


%, TEXACO DEALERS INVITE YOU TO ENJOY LS 
. Jf FRED ALLEN ina full-hour program ev- METROPOLITAN OPERA every 
tw 4 S ery Wednesday night. CBS, 9:00 E.S.T., Saturday afternoon, NBC. See local 


Os 


8:00 C.S.T., 10:00 M.S.T., 9:00 P.S.T. newspaper for time and station. 
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Lotte Lehmann as Elizabeth in Tannhauser, an original painting for Columbia Records by Carl Erickson 


Pete Lelbmann 


PRESENTS THREE VERY WELCOME BOUQUETS 
TO THE MAKERS OF COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS 


as | suppose it’s ‘news’ when an opera 
singer throws bouquets. But if you had 
watched, as I have, all the exciting things 
the new Columbia record company has 
been doing in the last two years, I’m 
sure you would join me. 

“My first bouquet goes to Columbia 
for the superb group of artists and or- 
chestras they have gathered together. 

“Seven of America’s ten great orches- 
tras—Leopold Stokowski conducting The 
All-American Youth Orchestra, the Phil- 
harmonic-Symphony Orchestra of New 
York, the CBS Symphony, the Chicago, 


COLUMBIA RECORDING CORPORATION @® A suBSIDIARY OF COLUMBIA BROADCASIING SYSTEM, 


Cleveland, Minneapolis and Pittsburgh 
Orchestras . . 
“My second bouquet is for the tech- 


. all in two years! 


nical magic which enables Columbia to 
offer immortal classics on records with 
far less surface noise than would have 
been thought possible two years ago. 

“My third bouquet (and it’s definite- 
ly orchids) goes to Columbia for being 
the first to lower classical record prices. 
Through it, they have brought fine re- 
corded music to millions who never be- 
fore could afford it. And to me that is 
the grandest contribution of all!” 





Fe ; 

STRAVINSKY’S “LE SACRE DU PRINTEMPS” 

The Philharmonic-Symphony Orchestra 

of New York, the composer conducting 
One of the greatest living modern com- 

posers brings you his own interpretation 

of his finest work. All , 

the fire of Stravinsky’s 

thrilling score is here esa 

— brilliantly played by WS 

one of the finest sym- #* 

phonic organizations of all time... and 


faultlessly recorded. 
Four 12-inch Records, Set 417... $4.50* 


CESAR FRANCK’S SYMPHONY IN D MINOR 

Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting the Min- 
neapolis Sj mphony Orchestra. 

Perhaps no conductor ever won such 

instant acclaim from critical New York 

audiences as Dimitri 

Mitropoulos in his re- 

— cent concerts with the 

ip Philharmonic. 

7 If you have never 
experienced the dynamic power of a 
Mitropoulos interpretation, be sure to 
hear this supe rb new recording of 
Franck’s majestic D Minor Symphony. 
Five 12-inch Records, Set 436... $5.50* 


TCHAIKOVSKY’'S “PATHETIQUE”’ SYMPHONY 
Leopold Stokowski conducting The AIll- 
American Youth Orchestra. 

“Standing Room Only” is always in 
order when ‘the ‘ ‘Pathétique” is part of a 
Stokowski concert. - 

And Stokowski gives 
the most dynamic of all 
his readings in this pas- 
sionate performance 
with The All-American Youth Orchestra. 
We feel that Columbia’s engineers 
should take a bow, too. The amazingly 
perfect re production of these records 
makes them a real tribute to the technical 
superiority of Columbia Maste rworks. 
Six 12-inch Records, Set 432 . . . $6.50* 


BEETHOVEN’S QUARTET NO. 14 IN C SHARP 
MINOR by the Budapest String Quartet. 
What names these are! The Quartet 
in C Sharp Minor—beyond a doubt the 
greatest of Beethoven Quartets, incred- 
ibly beautiful music. 
And the Budapest play- 
ers—peerless, perfect, in- 
ternationally acclaimed 
for their superlative musicianship. 
Five 12-inch Records, Set 429 . . . $5.50* 
* Available in automatic sequences. 
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College .. . Francis A. Schmidt, 1940 Ohio 
State gridiron mentor who resigned under 
fre, for the University of Idaho. 


Rubber Arm on the Mound 


The fortunate Branch Rickey, vice 
president-business manager of the St. 
Louis Cardinals, this season has unearthed 
a pitcher that never gives him any trouble. 
No sore arms, no temperament, no break- 
ing training, no back talk. This phenom- 
enon can hit the strike zone nine heaves 
out of ten, performing like a machine. 

As a matter of fact, it is a machine— 
developed after five years’ research by 
Byron Moser, president of the Mutual 
Bank & Trust Co. of St. Louis—to serve 
up pitched balls for batting practice. With 
a heavy rubber band, an electrical motor 
to draw back the catapult, and an iron 
claw to grip the ball, it delivers ten pitches 
a minute from its slotted maw. With care- 
ful adjustment it can throw a curve that 
breaks about a foot, but its best speed is 
about 30 per cent less than a good pitcher’s 
fast ball. Not yet on the market, it is 
undergoing its first tryout this season at 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 

However, most of the Cardinal players 
—doubtless fearing technological unem- 
ployment—mistrust the robot star. Ac- 
cording to Enos Slaughter last week: “It 
has no benefit to big-league players that 
I can see.” Gus Mancuso chimed in with: 
“It'll save wear and tear on batting- 
practice pitchers at training camps.” Don 
Padgett on the gadget: “It won’t teach 
an old player to improve his batting.” 
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Rickey’s robot annoys the Cards 
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The Deacon’s Dilemma 


by JOHN LARDNER 


‘Daseea, Fra.— 
Monte Marcellus Pearson 
is a baseball character 
who seems to have stepped 
out of fiction, and there 
were times last year when 
his manager, Joe McCar- 
thy, wished that he would 
step right back. 

Unable to sell Pearson to 
Dumas, Dickens, or Dos- 
toevsky, Mr. McCarthy 
sold him as far away as 
he possibly could, which 
was Cincinnati. Today, licking his 
wounds (which are legion) in the train- 
ing camp of the world champions, this 
peculiar right-handed pitcher is abso- 
lutely certain to do one of two things: 

(a) Win the pennant for Cincinnati 
by 30 country miles; or 

(b) Drive his new manager, Deacon 
Will McKechnie, to the solace of the 
aspirin keg. 

There is also a good chance that he 
will do both, if he puts his mind to it. 

Pearson, slim, dapper, brooding, and 
authentically handsome, is a pitcher who 
“has everything.” If you write him for 
fiction, you can’t overdo that point. His 
fast ball takes off and hums, his curve 
snaps like a new garter, his change of 
pace glides from a catapult start, and 
he owns all the deliveries dear to the 
hearts of “fancy baseball” writers— 
screwball, slider, knuckler, and the rest. 

On the other hand, Mr. Pearson is 
convinced that he will die next Tuesday, 
if he ain’t careful. If you doubt it, he'll 
prove it. 


No one outside Johns Hopkins 
knows more about the human body and 
what ails it. In fact, Mr. Pearson, in his 
years of loyal service with Cleveland 
and the Yankees, has discovered 37 ail- 
ments unknown to science and three 
new parts of the body which will ail if 
given fair play. 

When not engaged in pitching no-hit 
games and sparkling World Series vic- 
tories, Mr. Pearson goes to the movies. 
They refresh his memory. Bubonic 
plague, for instance. Bubonic plague is 
thought to be washed up, but Mr. Pear- 
son is confident that it will make a 
comeback, via Pearson. 

On July 24, 1940, Mr. Pearson in- 





formed Manager McCar- 
thy that he could pitch no 
more. In_ combination 
with rose fever and a filled 
fetlock, he felt the ap- 
proach of trouble in a 
brand-new nerve. 

“This nerve is a pip,” 
said Pearson enthusiasti- 
cally. “It is located—” 

True to his promise, 
Monte Marcellus pitched 
no more ball that year, 
and the Yankees lost the 
pennant by two games. Some of 
the Yanks laid the blame squarely on 
Pearson. They are still muttering. 
Mr. McCarthy’s first winter move was 
to get waivers on this medical trail- 
blazer and sell him te Cincinnati for 
$25,000. 

The Brooklyn Dodgers thought of 
buying, but when they asked for a phys- 
ical guarantee, Mr. McCarthy laughed 
so long and savagely that the Dodgers 
withdrew from the market in haste. 


Acme 
Monte Pearson 


Deacon McKechnie has taken 
Pearson without a guarantee. The Dea- 
con has a way with pitchers. He irons 
out their worries and soothes their 
nerves. In Pearson’s case, of course, he 
will first have to learn where the new 
nerves (j to y) are located, but Pearson 
has promised to supply a diagram. 

Year before last, in the World 
Series, Pearson showed McKechnie 
and the Reds plenty of pitching. He 
held them hitless and helpless as long 
as he needed to. McKechnie is posi- 
tive that this kind of stuff—the best 
Pearson—will fuddle the National 
League in 1941. 

Frankly, I think the Reds are a cinch 
to win their third straight pennant if 
they do get steady service from the 
best Pearson. He can more than offset 
the potential decline of Derringer and 
Walters. Remember, Cincinnati won by 
twelve games last year. 

But then again—Bill Jurges, of the 
Giants, has just come up with a new, 
ailing nerve in his left ear, and Mr. 
Pearson is biting his fingers with envy. 

“If Jurges has that nerve,” he says, 
“T must have it too, somewhere.” 

Woe to the Reds—aye, double woe— 
if he finds it. 
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Acme 


Martha Foley, anthologist 
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Martha Foley for O’Brien 


On Feb. 25 last, a laconic message from 
England announced the sudden death of 
Edward Joseph O’Brien, 51, American poet 
and writer long resident in Buckingham- 
shire. Self-made high priest of the short 
story, O’Brien for 26 years had edited his 
brain child, the “Best Short Stories” of the 
year. Soon after his death, about which 
there are still no particulars because of 
wartime censorship (it is assumed by his 
American friends that he was killed on 
fire-fighting duty), the Dial Press, New 
York, announced that the famous annual 
would continue. To fill O’Brien’s editorial 
chair, Dial has picked one of the two most 
eligible authorities, Martha Foley—the 
other being Whit Burnett, her husband and 
co-founder-editor of Story magazine. 

O’Brien’s collection, oldest in the field, 
carried prestige among writers, even 
though the editor was often accused of 
favoring “pets” and of leaning too much to 
stories with social implications. O’Brien’s 
emphasis was on new talent. As his 
successor, the lively, hard-working Mar- 
tha Foley, who was a close friend, will fol- 
low the course he laid out. With her hus- 
band, she is also a Columbus among fiction 
editors, having first printed such writers 
as William Saroyan, Jesse Stuart, and 
Richard Wright. 

Although books of short stories are con- 
sidered lemons by the trade (with note- 
worthy exceptions like Saroyan, who made 
his literary reputation solely on his collec- 
tions of shorts), the O’Brien annual has 
usually sold better than most and, in long 
review, his 25 books stand up very well; a 
good proportion of the writers he picked 
each year have justified their inclusion by 
their subsequent performances. 
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A New and a Last Book 


In his excellent study, “The Mind of 
the South”—recently reviewed in these 


columns—W. J. Cash remarks that, by the 
end of the 1930s, the South was producing 
more important works of literature than 
any other section of the country. 

Two books which were published this 


week bear out that statement, two collec. 
tions of short stories by the gifted Kep- 
tucky writers, Jesse Stuart and Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts. 

Three days before her new book ap- 
peared, Elizabeth Madox Roberts died at 
the age of 55 in Orlando, Fla. This little 
collection of stories—Notr By Srrivnce 
Gops—includes one of novelette length 
and deals, for the most part, with this au- 
thor’s favorite theme—emotional crises in 
the lives of unattractive or humbly born 
women; with one or two exceptions, {hey 
show Miss Roberts’ talent at its best. The 
most notable stories are “The Betrothed,” 
whose quality somehow recalls Miss Rob- 
erts’ first and finest novel, “The Time of 
Man,” and an exquisite period piece called 
“I Love My Bonny Bride.” Delicacy of 
perception and language were this writer’s 
great virtues; on the reverse side of her 
medal was an irritating and obscure pre- 
ciosity which marred much of her last 
novel and some of her verse. 

Much less the stylist, much less the 
writer, even, than Elizabeth Madox Rob- 
erts, Jesse Stuart often makes better read- 
ing. His new batch of stories, MEN or THE 
Mownrtarns deals solely with the Kentucky 
hill people he knows and among whom he 
grew up, and their tales of courtship and 
love, politics and drinking, feuding and 
forgiving. (According to the book, there 
is a powerful amount of feuding still go- 
ing on down there.) But violent as many 
of his scenes and characters are, Stuart is 
no disciple of the outrage school of South- 
ern letters—no Faulkner or Caldwell. Read 
in one volume, these stories paint a sym- 
pathetic picture of the mountain folk and 
ring true as a dinner bell. (Nor sy Strance 
Gons. 244 pages. Viking, New York. §?.50. 
MEN oF THE Mountains. 349 pages. Dut- 
ton, New York. $2.50.) 





OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Between Two Wor ps. By Upton Sin- 
clair. 859 pages. Viking, New York. 83. 
Volume II of the mammoth novel a!out 
Lanny Budd, his life and times. This book 
begins with the Armistice and closes with 
the crash of ’29. 


Tue Sure anp THE Snore. By Vicki 
Baum. 275 pages. Doubleday, Doran, 
New York. $2. Apparently on the theory 
that what worked well once will work 
again, Frau Baum has written “Grand 
Hotel” again, except this time it is upon 4 
South Seas liner that a handful of clar- 
acters get scrambled together for one hec- 
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Collier's War Bird 
Flies his Fifth War )% 


\ 


- COURTNEY knows the war birds — both men * 
and machines — as a mother hen knows her chicks. 
He’s just gone back to his fifth war for Collier’s. 


‘eho 

they He lives in the air. He writes of the air with vigor and 

lhe veracity. He’s flown both oceans by clipper and he was 

ied,” aboard the Hindenburg on what was to prove her last =n. 

Rob- round trip. He has flown both hemispheres. Starting as 4 — Courtney portrait 

ae a commissioned officer in France with the A. E. F. in oe Aeaag As 

a the last world conflict, Courtney has followed air warfare tees, illustrator. 
through Ethiopia, Spain, China — right down to the = 


ter’s . . . 
we present war which found him in Germany. 


— He has watched the air lords flush their winged monsters 
last into the skies in every major country that fights aloft. 
Small wonder that airmen the world around hang on his 
words — that the Badoglios, the Chiang-Kai-sheks, the 
Konoyes “take their hair down”’ in his presence! 


the 
tob- 
ead- 
res As Aviation Editor of Collier’s, Bill Courtney has 
4 “broken’’ more important news stories about aviation — 
hc military and commercial—than any other man or medium. 
Of the 587 aviation articles that have run in Collier’s, 


and ; - 
i 145 have been written by Courtney himself. 


go- Courtney fits Collier’s. Experienced writing-realists like Read what 4 

— Courtney make up the staff that combs the world first- dent of The en ~ 
th. hand so that Collier’s readers may have each week the mac 
sal dependable information an informed people seek — and 

_ have it while it is still hot. 

and * oe * — 


NGE 
Peacetime or wartime, cover to cover each week, Collier’s 


teems with the content that active, thinking, fact-hungry 
Americans want. They reach for it. They respond fo it. This 
Reader Response is money in the bank for advertisers. 


We believe that no other multimillion weekly magazine 
keeps as close to its readers as Collier’s does — and 
they’re the busy, earning, spending millions who need 
a lot of what you have fo sell. 





EXTRA! ADVERTISERS HAVE MADE THIS THE 
© BIGGEST MARCH IN COLLIER’S HISTORY! 


& 3 ce 
Collier THE NO. & SALES TERRITORY. 
... Planned and built that way 
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tic night and are neatly unscrambled by 
the following morning. 


Tue Care AND FeepInG of A PLACE IN 
tHE Country. By Dale Warren. Unpaged. 
Illustrations. Coward-McCann, New York. 
$2. A chatty and practical book of advice 
to the would-be country gentleman, by a 
well-known Boston publisher and a suc- 
cessful c.g. himself. 


Cotitectep Poems. By Walter De La 
Mare. 327 pages. Portrait, index. Holt, 
New York. $3.75. An omnibus volume 
including all the poems for adult readers 
by this well-known English lyricist. 


EDUCATION 





‘Library for the People’: 
MacLeish Streamlines the Setup 
of Congressional Collection 


Archibald MacLeish is a poet, but at 
the moment he happens to head the great- 
est free library in the world, the Library 
of Congress. And the job keeps him so 
busy he hasn’t had time to write a line of 
verse since he got it (or if he has, he isn’t 
telling) . 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS - ORGANIZATION 
OCTOBER |, 1939 







































































Reorganization: in 1939 all departments reported to the librarian ... 





LIBRARY OF CONGRESS ORGANIZATION 
damuary 1, 1941 
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MacLeish’s appointment by President 
Roosevelt in 1939 stirred a good deal of 
resentment. Congressmen immediately 
tabbed him a Communist sympathizer, 
but he convinced them otherwise the first 
time he appeared before an appropriations 
committee; the upshot was that he got the 
library a $340,000 boost in funds. Librarj. 
ans also objected, arguing that a profes. 
sional should have been given the post, 
But MacLeish charmed them with a few 
speeches and showed he took his librarian. 
ship seriously. 

Last week MacLeish published his first 
report as Librarian of Congress. Longer 
than any other in history (555 pages), it 
disclosed that the Library of Congress has 
reached its greatest size—9,495,849 items 
excluding an unestimated mass of manu- 
scripts. MacLeish, who works in neat 
clothes behind a neat desk, has stream- 
lined its staff, pyramiding departments so 
that only five men now report directly to 
him instead of 50-odd. In general, he said 
he was trying to make it a “people’s li- 
brary of reference.” 

The library fills that function chiefly 
through congressmen. Directed by 45- 
year-old Ernest S. Griffith, 70 researchers 
in its Legislative Reference Service answer 
any question a senator or representative 
asks—barring only genealogy and _ prize- 
contest puzzlers. It’s indicative of the com- 
plexity of modern government that this 
year the service expects to handle a rec- 
ord of 12,000 queries from congressmen— 
more than ten times the rate for twenty 
years ago. 

By his questions, the reference service 
can usually tell what a congressman is go- 
ing to make a speech about next. One re- 
cently asked for a list of democratic na- 
tions; another, for the occasion when Hit- 
ler called the democracies cackling eese. 
Griffith lately has had to set up a special 
section for questions on defense. Bu! not 
all queries are so momentous. One con- 
gressman asked the staff to dig up an ap- 
propriate poem to congratulate a constitu- 
ent on the birth of twins. Unable to find 
one, the resourceful Mrs. Margaret L. B. 
Blachly, a researcher, sat down and wrote 
a jingle beginning: 

All hail the day when came your twins 

Straight down from heaven blue; 

You know they’re free from all eart/’s 

sins 

And rich in virtues true... 

She signed it “Anonymous.” 





A New Deal at L.S.U. 


Maj. Gen. Campbell Blackshear Hodges 
has two nicknames—“Black” and “Scrag- 
gy,” from the fact that nature originally 
equipped him with a head of curly, un- 
ruly, scraggy black hair. He’s short, hand- 
some, and extraordinarily gifted in mak- 
ing and keeping friends. Like most high- 
ranking officers he has trotted the globe, 
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Why don't our Engineers 
tell us these things! 
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E’VE come to the conclusion 
that engineers are unusual 


people. 


They do something especially 
good—and then wait for someone 
else to find it out. 


Months ago, for instance, they told 
us we could promise more mileage 
from our 1941 models. 


They produced their charts, show- 
ing increases in gas mileage at all 
speeds in all series, with especially 
fat increases in those engines with 
Compound Carburetion,* and let 
it go at that. 


They didn’t tell us that we could 
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sick PRICES 8EGIN 





for the Business Coupe 
*delivered at Flint, Mich. State tax, optional 
equipment and accessories—extra. Prices 

subject to change without notice. 





Buich Speciat $-door Sedan, model 41, $1052. White sidewall tires extra* 


expect to be flooded with happy 
letters from owners raving about 
the distance these travelers 
squeeze from a gallon of gasoline. 


They didn’t tell us people would 
travel 800 miles on the gas they 
once spent to go 700, or that they’d 
be chalking up 10%, 12%, 15% or 
even larger savings in gasoline 
expense. 


Maybe they were more interested 
in other things. 


Like the way the extra power in 
these ’41 Buick beauties cuts 
down your handling of the gear- 
shift lever. 


Or the zooming lift you get when 

‘ youpress down that gas treadle, 

shoot your reserve carbu- 

retor into action, and woosh 

around the slow movers 
like a greyhound loosed 
from its leash. 

















*This special new two-carburetor fuel-supply system is available at slight 
extra cost on all Buick SPECIAL models and standard equipment on the 
Buick Super, Century, ROADMASTER and LimIrTeD. 






























Those things, of course, are swell. 
You agree to that the first time 
you take over a Buick, either your 
own or a demonstrator, and put it 
through its paces. 


But we’re really sorry we didn’t 
know sooner how tickled owners 
were going to be with the thrifti- 
ness of these great cars. 


We could have tipped you off, 
and in that way let many of you 
get in earlier on some really deep 
satisfactions. 


But never mind— it’s still not too 
late. 


You'll be doing a lot of ground- 
covering by automobile in the 
months ahead. If you go see your 
Buick dealer now, you can make 
it all thrifty-and-thrilling in this 
brand-new Buick way. 


OTORS VAL 


MPLAR OF GENERA 
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serving in the Philippines, Mexico, Louisi- 
ana, France,,Germany (with the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation), at Madrid as 
military attaché to Spain and Portugal, at 
West Point as commandant of cadets, and 
in Washington as military aide to Presi- 
dents Hoover and Roosevelt. Currently he 
commands the Fifth Corps at Camp Beau- 
regard, La. 

Last week the Louisiana-born bachelor 
decided to drop his Army career and be- 
gin a new one. Louisiana State Universi- 
ty’s board of supervisors unanimously 
named him president, effective July 1. The 
soldier immediately announced he would 
retire from the Army and accept the 
$12,000-a-year post, which Gen. William 
T. Sherman first held in 1861, and which 
General Hodges himself spurned when it 
was first offered him fifteen years ago. 

Thus did L.S.U. close an era of national 
disgrace that began when the late Huey 
Long made the school a political and pub- 
licity toy, bossing its faculty and bally- 
hooing its paid football teams. It became 
blackest in 1939, when L.S.U. President 
James Monroe Smith was sentenced to a 
minimum of eight years in the state peni- 
tentiary for embezzling university funds 
to speculate in the wheat market. 

The university, under Acting President 
Paul M. Hebert, has since gone a long 
way toward reform, planning departmen- 
tal reorganization, creating a senate for 
democratic government by the faculty, 
und putting its finances on a cash basis. 
One of the first acts of the board of super- 
visors after the Hodges appointment was to 
cleanse the university of another Long-era 
smudge—the expulsion of seven journalism 
students in 1934 for criticizing the King- 
fish. The board apologized to the seven and 
erased the dismissals from the records. 


Model Haven for War Children 


Evacuating children from potential 
enemy targets to country refuges has been 
one of the most difficult adjustment prob- 
lems facing the British. Medical journals 
report that leaving home and school in 
a crisis for strange and sometimes inade- 
quate bed and board has made many an 
English youngster subject to fits, sleep- 
walking, bedwetting, or depression. 

To forestall anything similar besetting 
American children in case war should come 
to this continent, the Children’s Founda- 
tion of New Milford, Conn., last summer 
decided to build an “evacuation center” 
away from the teeming cities which at- 
tract hostile bombers. Unlike the make- 
shift English facilities which, it was felt, 
helped to bring about youthful break- 
downs, the center was specifically built to 
answer every child need. 

On property purchased at Buck’s Rock, 
near foundation members’ homes in the 
Northern Connecticut hills, the $75,000 
project was completed last month. Planned 


by Donald Deskey, designer of the Radio 
City Music Hall interior, with Helen Park- 
hurst, headmistress of the Dalton Schools 
of New York, as educational adviser, the 
plant has four two-story redwood buildings 
—three for study and sleeping, the fourth 
a dining and social hall—with enough 
room for 125 persons. Each building is 
flat-roofed, shaped like a large, jagged 
cross, and set so naturally among trees 
that, painted properly, the buildings could 
look like tilled fields from the air. There 
are no bombproof shelters because the 
foundation considers these partly to blame 
for the children’s neuroses. 

Last week it was disclosed that the cen- 
ter has already been occupied—by 100 
Dalton girl students aged 16 and 17 and 
fifteen teachers. Grateful for Miss Park- 
hurst’s counsel, the foundation offered her 
the place rent-free to give her pupils part 
of their schooling in the country and to 
test the plant’s livability. This summer 
English child refugees will vacation, there 
and next fall Dalton students will use it 
again—unless by then it is serving the 
specific purpose for which it was built. 
In that case, the government will probably 
have a hand in picking the occupants. 








SCIENCE 


Skin Test for Pregnancy 


To find whether or not a woman is preg. 
nant, doctors usually take a urine sample 
and inject it into virgin white mice or rab. 
bits. If the woman is to have a child. the 
fluid will contain extra-large amounts of 
female sex hormones which produce tell. 
tale tissue changes after seven days in 
mice and after 18 to 48 hours in rabbits. 
A newly developed test that considerably 
reduces these diagnosis times, however, 
was announced last week by Drs. F. H. 
Falls, V. C. Freda, and H. H. Cohen of the 
University of Illinois College of Medicine. 

The test involves a simple skin reaction, 
During pregnancy a watery fluid called 
colostrum is always secreted in the breasts, 
and a sample of the protein-containing 
liquid (which has previously been obtained 
from an already pregnant woman) is in- 
jected into the forearm of the person to 
be tested. If the woman is to become a 
mother, her body will already contain colos- 
trum, she will be immune to the proteins, 
and no skin reaction will result. 

A non-pregnant woman, however, will 










































Wide World photos 


...are tried out by Dalton School girls at Connecticut retreat 
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Radio City, New York, world 
center of broadcasting, where 
several thousands of radio's 
400,000 workers are employed 


Your Radio Helps Employ 
400,000 People! 


A YOU LISTEN to the radio, do you 
ever stop to think of the thou- 
sands of people employed because 
you own a radio set—because you 
are listening? The radio industry em- 
ploys directly 400,000 persons, and 
indirectly hundreds of thousands of 
others. From the research laboratory 
to the song on the air, the employees 
of radio are at your beck and call. 
They earn their living in jobs which 
only two decades ago did not exist. 


An Endless Procession of Workers 


Long before the radio set “went onthe 
air’ in your home it helped to give 
employment to an army of workers 
from lumbermen to cabinetmakers, 
from the miners who mined the cop- 
per and iron, to the electrical engi- 
neers who designed the circuits that 
perform the magic. And, of course, 
there are those who fashion the metal 


chassis; those who make the plastics 
and the vacuum tubes. 

Radio employment is an endless 
procession—as endless as the produc- 
tion belts that constantly carry new in- 
struments tothe public, ortheresearch 
that constantly plans improved instru- 
ments for the future. There are factory 
workers, salesmen, advertising men, 
artists, printers, wholesalers, retailers, 
and many others who work in radio 
because people in the United States 
have installed 50,000,000 radios in 
their homes and automobiles, and will 
want 10,000,000 more radios this year. 


The People Behind the Programs 


Each broadcast program has its actors, 
but behind every voice or song you 
hear, behind every comedian, opera 
and drama, are the program planners, 
script writers, technicians, announc- 
ers, sound-effects men, control oper- 


ators, and thousands of clerical help- 
ers. Broadcasters alone employ many 
thousands of men and women in 850 
stations, while radio-telegraph stations 
ashore and afloat, aircraft and police 
radio, add greatly to the roster of 
radio and to the payrolls of America. 


New Gateways of Employment 
Constantly developing new products 
and services through research, radio is 
ever widening the gateway of employ- 
ment. Television holds the promise of 
another new industry developed by 
American enterprise, to create em- 
ployment and raise the American 
standard of living. 

Through the purchase of a radio 
you did your bit as an employer of 
people unseen, and that role is always 
yours as long as you own a radio— 
while it works for you it enables others 
to work, too. 


44 RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


RADIO CITY, N.Y. 


RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. * Radiomarine Corporation of America * RCA iaboratories 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc. * R.C. A. Communications, inc. * RCA Institutes, Inc. 











m Smasher: Notre Dame’s new electrical colos- 
sus is a 20-ton, 8,000,000-volt electrostatic generator 
which collects charged atomic particles, generates a 
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super supply of static electricity, and then machine- 
guns the tiny atom with a stream of high-speed par. 
ticles in bolts of man-made lightning. 





not be similarly protected because her 
system does not contain substances that 
neutralize the unfamiliar colostrum pro- 
teins—and within an hour after the in- 
jection her forearm will show a round, 
reddish blotch (which disappears perma- 
nently in four or five hours) . Thus, a posi- 
tive skin reaction indicates that the woman 
is not pregnant, while no reaction indi- 
cates that conception has occurred. 

Recalling the dubious results of similar 
skin tests conducted during the past twelve 
years and involving injections of sex hor- 
mones instead of colostrum, the Chicago 
physicians recognize that their procedure 
will have to be tried on thousands of pa- 
tients before its value can be finally de- 
termined. But results so far have been 
definitely favorable. In about 1,000 actual 
cases the new test has proved itself 98 
per cent accurate and it can detect preg- 
nancy at least as soon after conception 
as currently used mouse and rabbit tests 
(from two to eight weeks). 


Psychiatry’s Forgotten Men 


Dr. Hervey Cleckley, professor of neuro- 
psychiatry at the University of Georgia 
School of Medicine, knows some of his 
Augusta neighbors consider him eccentric 
and doesn’t care. To be sure, he once made 
his appearance in Washington by swim- 
ming up the Potomac River, and he still 
delights in buttonholing guests at parties 
and reciting reams of French poetry. But 
the 37-year-old doctor—whose ancestors 
include two former governors of Georgia 
—regards these and other such actions as 
symbols of the fact that he refuses to lead 
a routine, conventional life. 

This week Dr. Cleckley chose a more 
subdued way of expressing his originality 
by publishing a book about the relatively 


unexplored problem of the psychopathic 
personality—the person who may lead a 
normal, respectable life much of the time 
and even succeed in business for a while, 
but who is liable to go completely off the 
handle at a moment’s notice with a dis- 
play of drunken binges, outrageous boast- 
ing, and other escapades. 

The psychiatrist draws liberally from the 
400-odd cases he has observed and believes 
that psychopaths feel neither guilt nor 
sorrow, although they go through the mo- 
tions of regretting their actions and desir- 
ing to turn over a new leaf. The author 
plucks well-known examples out of litera- 
ture, citing among others Heathcliff of 
“Wuthering Heights” and Scarlett O’Hara 
of “Gone With the Wind” (who is rated 
as a partial psychopath). 

Turning to the flesh-and-blood type, Dr. 
Cleckley cites Mr. X, a “man of the 
world,” who during his university days 
showed extraordinary skill in patching 
together paragraphs from his friends’ 
papers and concocting his own themes out 
of the synthesis. He is now 50 years old, 
outwaidiy respectable, but indulges in fre- 
quent drinking sprees starting with a few 
“social” highballs. In a maudlin state, 
weeping like a baby, he turns to women, 
begging them for drugs to kill himself. In 
another case, “Max,” a brilliant salesman, 
had been sent to a half-dozen asylums for 
a host of reasons ranging from check forg- 
ing to street brawls. But, since he behaved 
normally after a stay in an asylum, he was 
always released to resume his “mask of 
sanity.” 

Because such problems have been so 
little studied, Dr. Cleckley calls the psy- 
chopath psychiatry’s “forgotten man.” 
Although psychopathic personalities don’t 
fit into accepted concepts of major mental 
disease, he believes these puzzling cases are 
definitzly insane and should be kept in 


Pe 


asylums. As a possible specific treatment 
he suggests large-scale tests with “shock” 
methods—that is, injection of such drugs 
as convulsion-producing metrazol which 
often jar twisted minds into relative lu- 
cidity. (THe Mask or Sanity. 298 pages. 
Index. C. V. Mosby, St. Louis.) 





SCIENCE NOTES 


A new role for the versatile sulfanila- 
mide was forecast by Drs. S. Rosenburg 
and N. M. Wall of Pittsburgh last week, 
when they reported that the drug, ap- 
plied locally in the form of crystalline pow- 
der, was the vital factor in the cure of four 
patients afflicted with peritonitis—the 
deadly infection which claims 17,000 of the 
20,000 pers» :s who die after appendicitis 
operations each year. 


“| If men are at all like rats, vitamin B 
(yeast, wheat germ, liver, milk) will help 
protect their nerves against noises like 
bombs and air-raid sirens, claims R. A. 
Patton of the University of Pittsburgh. 
Forty-eight out of 80 vitamin-fed rats 
kept calm under intense noise that threw 
80 normally fed rats into violent convul- 
sions. 


{The roses that cover that dream cot 
tage are pretty, but weaklings as roses go. 
Last week H. R. Rosen of the University of 
Arkansas unveiled a new hybrid climber, 
christened Stephen Foster, which has equal 
beauty, but much increased resistance to 
frost and mildew. 


| New products from plants were an- 
nounced last week: Henry Ford displayed 
tiles from corncobs and hosiery from saw- 
dust, while Prof. J. B. Speakman, British 
correspondent for the American Chemical 
Society, reported that an English firm is 
making textiles from seaweed. 








“Aunt Martha's little girl 
has come to live with us!” 





She came with an ache in her heart . . . and 
bewilderment in her big brown eyes. 

“Why have you come to live in our house?” 
they asked her. “Why don’t you live with your 
Mummy?” 


hine- 
par- = yo —— | How could she answer the questions her cousins 
' asked with the innocent cruelty of children? 
What could she do but clutch her doll a little 


tighter... 


ooo 
tment 

hock” Things had changed so since her Daddy went 
drugs : away to the hospital . . . and never came back. 
which a tact wil Suddenly there was no money for the things that 
e lu. sag wa little girls need. The pleasant white house on 
— ~ — Elm Street was gone. And there was no place 
) for a little girl in the single room her Mummy 

lived in now. 
So she came to live in her Auntie’s house... 
with bewilderment in her eyes . . . and an ache 


anila- : : 
inila in her heart that will never quite go away. 
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week, 
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pow- 
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In 1875, a little group of men set out to do their 
part in preventing tragedies like this. They 
founded The Prudential Friendly Society ... 
with the purpose of bringing life insurance 
within the reach of everyone. 

Today, through its 23,000 friendly agents, 
The Prudential has brought the blessing of life 
insurance to millions of American homes. 


Your Prudential agent wants to help you 
plan, intelligently and wisely, your own insur- 
ance program... to help you give your family 
the security and safety of Prudential protection. 


hrew 
ivul- 


: THE » 
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Newsweek by Pat Terry 
...and 44 sculptures in 4 acres of spacious exhibition halls 


— 


A Louvre for Americans: 
National Gallery of Art Op 
With Address by President 


On the site of the old Baltimore & 
tomac Railroad station in Washing 
where President Garfield was assassina 
in 1881, President Franklin D. Roos: 
this week formally opened the Ame 
Louvre: a National Gallery of Art whicl 
ranks with the world’s top collections 

The opening-night throng—thousands 
of collectors, college presidents, critics, 
museum officials from both Americas, 
dealers, and government dignitaries—in- 
spected the $15,000,000 marble building 
(Newsweek, Dec. 16, 1940) and in the 
4 acres of exhibition space saw for the 
first time the assembled $50,000,000 Mel- 
lon Collection and the $25,000,000 Kress 
Collection of old masters.* 

Although the 501 paintings and 44 sculp- 
tures are not numerically overwhelming, 
they hit the high spots of European art 
from A.D. 1200, when the Crusaders 
carried a Byzantine Madonna from Con- 
stantinople to Spain, to the early ni 
teenth century in England and Americ 
(Italian art, the school to which th« 
Kress pictures belong, is especially 
phasized). 

Of the pictures the public now can 
free from 10 to 5 daily except Sunday 
when the hours are 2 to 5, none is n 
famous or valuable than Raphael’s 
“Madonna of the House of Alba,” w 
originally hung in a village church » 
Naples, passed into the hands of the S 
ish Duke of Alba, and from him by way 
London in 1836 to Czar Nicholas I of Rus- 
sia, who gave it to the Hermitage. In 1930 
the Soviets sold this and twenty other pic- 
tures to the late Andrew Mellon, then Sec- 


*Eventually the $50,000,000 collection owned 
by Joseph E. Widener of Philadelphia will join 
these treasures. 
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A manufacturer of bottles built this new 
$1,000,000 glass plant near Brockway, 
’a., because of the abundance of glass 
sand and coal here. 


State Gets 350 
New Industries 








1. 350 completely new industries which 
started in Pennsylvania in 1939 and 1940 
will give employment to 30,000. 


2. An electric company in Philadelphia 
has launched a $50,000,000 construction 
program for itself and $2,000,000 for its 
subsidiaries, the largest projects in its 
history. This follows $11,600,000 of con- 
struction not yet completed. 


3. One oil company which spent 
$7,750,000 in Pennsylvania in 1940 is 
jumping its construction to almost 
$11,000,000 in 1941. 


4. Great numbers of companies are 
moving into small towns in Eastern and 
Central Pennsylvania and opening hosiery 
mills, dress, ribbon and trimming fac- 
tories, employing many hundreds of 
people, 


5. One large steel corporation is build- 
ing a blast furnace and two batteries of 
coke ovens as part of an expansion pro- 
gram costing $20,000,000. 


6. Hundreds of thousands more Penn- 
sylvanians are on full-time employment 

. . payrolls are up $9,400,000 a week 
over May, 1939 and $12,000,000 over the 
low of 1937-38 . . . State payments for 
public assistance have come down 
$5,000,000 a month in the last 20 months. 





ARTHUR H. JAMES Governor ° 


$323,040,326 OF EXPANSIONS 





NEW PLANTS AND ENLARGEMENTS IN 


PENNSYLVANIA IN 1940 JUMP 61% 

















This is the beginning of a $3,500,000 
expansion of generating and transmission 
facilities by a power company in Reading, 
Pa., made necessary by the growth in the 
industrial power load. 





Anew industry moved to this Philadelphia 
plant, invested millions of dollars and will 
employ 7,500 to 10,000 people, with an 
annual payroll of $12,000,000. 





This new company started in business in 
Pittsburgh on the first mass manufacture 
of pre-fabricated concrete products and 
soon went on 24-hour schedule to meet 
demands. 


Pennsylvania 


where your business can expand 








EXCEEDS ALL STATES 





Harrisburg, Pa.— Partial re- 
ports of new capital investment 
in Pennsylvania industry for 1940, 


just tabulated by State Depart- 
ment of Commerce, prove that 
Pennsylvania is growing faster indus- 
trially than any other state in the union. 
These preliminary compilations already 
show expenditures of $323,540,326 made 
or authorized for new industrial and 
utility plant construction and equipment. 


This includes the reported totals of 
only 442 companies, with several hundred 
more companies yet to report. 


The total does not include the very 
considerable sum for Government-owned 
plants being built for lease to manufac- 
turers with defense contracts, nor mil- 
lions more spent on mercantile, commer- 
cial and agricultural construction. 


This vast expansion is the largest of 
any recent year and exceeds the reported 
construction of any other state for 1940. 
The permanent nature of the industrial 
upswing in Pennsylvania is indicated by 
the facts that 


—construction in 1940-was 61% ahead 
of 1939. 


—1939 was far ahead of 1938 and most 
preceding years. 


—Pennsylvania construction was increas- 
ing in the first half of 1940 when it was 
decreasing in every other important 
industrial northeastern state. 


A large portion of the increase came 
from new plants which have been attracted 
by this State’s wealth of raw materials, its 
peaceful and highly-skilled labor market, 
the active cooperation of the State Gov- 
ernment with business, and by the prox- 
imity to the richest markets of the nation. 





Write to the Department of Com- 
merce, Harrisburg, Pa., stating 
what information you desire about 
opportunities for your company 
here. 
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MARK S. JAMES Acting Secretary of Commerce 
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retary of the Treasury, for more than 
$6,000,000. The Raphael alone brought one 
of history’s highest prices for a work of art: 
$1,166,400. The outstanding Kress picture 
is by Giorgione (1478-1510), one of the 
score of authentic existing works by the 
rarest of Venetian masters: “The Adora- 
tion of the Shepherds.” 

Other masterpieces in the amazing col- 
lection include: a Holbein portrait of Ed- 
ward VI as Prince of Wales, for which the 
painter received a golden goblet on New 
Year’s Day 1539 from the boy’s delighted 
father, Henry VIII; Goya’s portrait of the 
Marquesa de Pontejos, which Mellon 
bought by transatlantic telephone shortly 
after Alfonso XIII abdicated; the scowling, 
jut-jawed Velasquez mask of Pope Inno- 
cent X, who remarked of the likeness: 
“Too true,” and the 7- by 10-inch Vermeer 
“Girl With the Red Hat,” the smallest pic- 
ture in the collection and one of 39 known 
Vermeers, of which five are in or prom- 
ised to the National Gallery. 

In addition, there are Titian’s 1565 
“Venus With a Mirror,” which cost Mel- 
lon $544,320 (the poet Swinburne called it 
a “proud hosanna of the flesh”); Gains- 
borough’s portrait of Mrs. Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan, a popular singer considered 
by Horace Walpole the foremost beauty 
of her day, and a 1525 Sansovino “Venus 
and Bacchus” carted by Napoleon from 
Florence to Paris as plunder of the 
Austrian campaign. Thrown through the 
window of the Palais Royal when the 
Commune sacked the palace in 1871, 
“Venus” was dented, but has now been 
restored. 

While the opening, for the most part, 
produced shouts of satisfaction, an under- 
current of criticism was supplied by Forbes 
Watson’s editorial in the current Magazine 
of Art which labeled the John Russell 
Pope-designed neoclassic building, longer 
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than the United States Capitol itself, as 
“this feat of archeological memory” and 
which hinted that some of the attributions 
are debatable (expert controversy centers 
on works attributed to Rubens, Van 
Dyck, Diirer, and Giotto). Others, for- 
getting perhaps that no work by living 
artists is usually shown in the Louvre or 
the London National Gallery, deplore the 
fact that representation of American paint- 
ers stops with the early nineteenth century. 

As it now stands, the National Gallery 
is a monument to the taste and shrewd- 
ness of one man. He is not Mellon or Kress 
(the former never saw all his pictures to- 
gether and the latter viewed his assembled 
collection for the first time when he per- 
sonally presented them to the nation this 
week) , but the late Lord Duveen of Mill- 
bank, who chiefly helped both collect their 
treasures. Leaving Mellon’s Massachusetts 
Avenue apartment on one occasion, the 
English expert saw Van Dyck’s “Marchesa 
Balbi” (for which Mellon paid him $450,- 
000) brilliantly lit under a skylight and 
went into new ecstasies over the master- 
piece. 

“Yes, Lord Duveen,” Mellon is said to 
have remarked wryly as he showed the 
dealer to the elevator, “the pictures always 
look more wonderful when you are here.” 





Stokowski Quits 


After 29 years, Leopold Stokowski will 
sever his connection at the season’s end 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra, which he 
built up to rank with the Boston and New 
York symphonies in America’s orchestral 
big three. The break, made public last 
week, has been impending since 1934, when 
the London-born Oxford-educated maes- 
tro (the son of a Polish father and an Irish 
mother) announced his resignation because 














of “deep-lying differences.” The rift was 
temporarily patched up, but two years 
later he voluntarily withdrew as musica] 
director, becoming co-conductor with Ey. 
gene Ormandy. 

Since then Stokowski has spent most of 
his time at his two California homes, and, 
as his interests gradually turned from 
Philadelphia, he has taken part in several 
movies: “Big Broadcast of 1937,” “109 
Men and a Girl,” and Walt Disney’s “Fan- 
tasia.” Last summer he toured South 
America with an All-American Youth (r- 
chestra, which he is now reorganizing for 
a second summer tour, to take in Mexico, 
Canada, and the United States. The 59. 
year-old conductor’s full schedule also calls 
for experimenting with the Army band at 
Fort MacArthur, Calif., more work with 
Disney (he'll use the Youth instead of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra) , and six more ap- 
pearances with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
this season. Next year Eugene Ormandy 
will become full conductor. 





RECORD WEEK 


Said to be Hitler’s favorite symphonic 
work, Eryn HELpENLEBEN (A Hero’s Life) 
is the musical autobiography of Richard 
Strauss, dean of living German composers, 
The elaborately orchestrated tone poem 
depicts his love life, battles with the 
critics (which he won), and includes ex- 
cerpts from his previous scores: “Death 
and Transfiguration,” “Till Eulenspiegel,” 
“Don Quixote,” etc. Excellently performed 
by Artur Rodzinski and the Cleveland 
Orchestra for Columbia (five 12-inch ree- 
ords in album, $5.50). 


“Carmen,” Georges Bizet’s masterpiece, 
is the most popular of all operas in this 
country, but the Frenchman’s sole Sym- 


Masterpieces at the Gallery: Raphael’s ‘Alba Madonna’ and Giorgione’s ‘The Adoration of the Shepherds’ 
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osers, , of the Arctic Circle. Then if 
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Death cars from Montreal, Toronto, 
egel,” St. Paul, Minn., to Jasper and 
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yrmed “wag 

by Trans-Canada Air Lines. 
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LOTS OF ELBOW ROOM at Jasper, in the 

broad bowl of the Athabaska valley, edged 
piece, with luring peaks. Try the velvety fair- 
ways of the world-famous 18-hole golf 
course (right). Hike or ride to adventure 
over Skyline trails, spending days or weeks 
in the open (Tonquin— Amethyst Lake 
trail above). Or enjoy your morning and 
evening ride over the new J.P.L. Circle 
Trail. Canadian National’s Jasper Park 
Lodge offers genuine hospitality and un- 
excelled cuisine, from $8 a day with meals. 
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NO PASSPORT NEEDED! 

Your United States dollar 

a a —e extra value in Canada. 
10-gallon bat will his year more than ever, a 
greet you at Jasper friendly welcome awaits you 
Station. throughout the Dominion. 


LOW SUMMER FARES — 
LIBERAL STOP-OVERS 
Call or write any Canadian 
National office for illus- 
trated booklets of Jasper, 
Canada and Alaska tours. 
Boston 186 Tremont St. 
Buffalo....22 N. Division St. 
Chicago. .4 S. Michigan Blvd. 
Cincinnati....206 Dixie Term. 
Detroit..... 1239 Wash. Blvd. 


Duluth...428 W. S$ ior St. 

ANADIAN NATIONAL ° 7270" Foe: 
’ 7) -607 S. ° 

/N CANADA Minneapolis. 711 Marquette Ave. 


Te ataten New York.. e+ 673 ifth Ave. 


=o Paice wuPrer To Gasrt ane 


wennrec manstuwrs Philadel phia.1500 Chestnut St. 
a Q aot Pittsburgh. ..355 Fifth Avenue 
easily reached via Canadian National from all U.S. F ~~ Portland, Me......G.T.R. Sta. 
points. Also fast modern services to Pacific Coast, > San Francisco. .648 Market St. 


curcace wincama 


Ontario, Quebec and Maritime Vacation Lands. Les amcines sant eavouny rus tw vORe 


Jasper and other principal Canadian Rockies resorts 





, D.C...922 15th, N.W. 
Montreal, Que. .360 McGill St. 





The cruise you've 
sought for rest 
..L0r sport 


Day-after-day 





in the 
Caribbean . .. all the fun under 


relaxation 


the sun of West Indies skies . . . new 
interests, high adventure in colorful 
ports... all tell you this is the vaca- 
tion you’ve needed . . . these are the 
pleasures for you. Sail on a modern 
liner of the Great White Fleet... 
first-class throughout ... with sports 
deck, outdoor pool, dance orchestra, 
sound movies. ALL outside state- 
rooms and superb cuisine. 


Cruises from New York to the 

WEST INDIES and CARIBBEAN 
Weekly, 16 Days, $180 up. To Panama Canal Zone, Costa 
Rica, Guatemala, Havana; and alternately to Nassau, Ba- 
hamas or Kingston, Jamaica, B. W. I. 14 Days, $160 up, to 
Barranquilla and Cartagena, Colombia, S. A. and Panama 
Canal Zone, and on alternate weeks Kingston, Jamaica, B. 
W.I. Also: Fortnightly, 12 Days, $135 up, to Havana, 
Honduras and Guatemala; 26 Days all expenses, $241 up, to 
Guatemala (2 weeks in the Highlands) with calls at Ha- 
vana and Honduras. 


Guatemala itineraries in effect Apr. 5 


“ “ “ 


We invite you to ask about other services from New York and 
New Orleans, and for colorful descriptive cruise folders. Write 
any Authorized Travel Agent, or UNITED FRUIT COMPANY, 
Pier 3 N. R., or 632 Fifth Ave., New York. Also offices in Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington, D. C., Chicago, New Orleans. 


Creat White Fleet 
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PHONY—written when he was 17—was 
given its first American concert perform- 
ance by the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony only last October. Now it has 
been recorded by Walter Goehr and the 
London Philharmonic for Victor (four 12- 
inch records in album, $4.50) . 








RADIO 


To the Top With Mistakes: 


“Truth or Consequences’ Leads 





Quiz Shows as a Yearling 


“How long does it take an hour hand to 
move a minute?” 

To this radio quiz poser, pretty Kay 
Applegate of Lexington, Ky., replied “one 
minute” rather than “twelve minutes,” 
but instead of retiring with the usual con- 
solation prize she gladly paid a penalty by 
singing “Don’t Go Near the Water,” as 
she sat shrieking in what she thought was 
a basin of it. 

Such silly but diverting incidents mark 
the principal difference between a dozen 
or more rival programs and Truth or 
Consequences (8:30-9 p.m. EST Saturday, 
over NBC), which has skyrocketed to the 
top of the quiz-program list (including the 
classic Information Please) and to eighth 
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taken the program for one airing to San Most 
Francisco, where in 1935-36, fresh out of Mm ing rac 
the University of California, he worked at Mj day-a- 
stations KSFO, KROW, and KSRC, Bq.  housew 
wards, born in Merino, Colo., grew up jn I tives © 
Oakland, and became a newscaster and fm advert 
serial writer at 16 through a high-schoo} Mi one Ww’ 
broadcast skit. Hitchhiking to New York MJ at hon 
in 1936, he pounded the pavements broke Mi made 
until odd radio jobs led to a CBS an. Wj cided | 
nouncer’s post. not on 
His idea for Truth or Consequences J Jay m 
stemmed from watching children play at play, . 
the old parlor game of forfeit. Tried out on playin 
four stations for Ivory Soap, the show has 9 for ev 
panicked the air lanes from the first. Con. § contra 
testants usually ignore the $15 correct. operas 
answer prize, deliberately muffing the The 
questions for a chance to clown on stage Burge 
($5 is paid for consequences and $20 for 1,000, 
best performance) . Listeners mail in ques- J pased 
tions, but Edwards thinks up most of the J EST 
floor-kissing acts, such as (for men) wash- §§ parki 
ing an elephant, pushing a walnut by the @ thing 
nose, singing a duet with a dog, pretending J mated 
to woo a live seal, and (for women) call- top 0 
ing out a man’s laundry list like a train passin 
announcer, warbling in an electric reduc- Stoop 
ing belt, and proposing to a beau. and t 
Edwards’ glib, breezy style keeps the especi 
hilarity going at a fast clip. As the riot J some 
goes on, he has it filmed as a hobby for § famon 
showing at home; he likes to bow! a bit, strete 
Ore. 
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Consequences: Edwards puts two unlucky contestants through the mill 


place among all the nation’s half-hour 
broadcasts. One of those rare gold strikes 
in radio, the show draws 22,000 letters a 
week, employs a staff of fifteen persons, 
enjoys a yard-long studio waiting list, and 
brings in $3,000 a week in pay dirt ($7,000 
when on tour). 

Truth or Consequences is the brain 
child of 27-year-old Ralph Edwards, ex- 
announcer for the Major Bowes Amateur 
Hour and other shows, and this Saturday 
it will celebrate its first birthday. To dram- 
atize his “knew-you-when” days, the 
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Drama on the Highway 


Most advertisers avoid Saturday-morn- 
ing radio spots on the theory thst five- 
day-a-week toilers are still slumbering or 
housewives are out shopping. But execu- 
tives of Benton & Bowles, Inc., New York 
advertising agency, believed that most any- 
one would get up a little earlier or stay 
at home a little later if the radio program 
made it worth-while and last March de- 
cided to put on a revolutionary broadcast 
not only for Saturday but for other week- 
jav morning periods as well: a half-hour 
play, with Broadway or Hollywood stars 
playing earnest themes usually reserved 
for evenings, each show self-contained in 
contrast to the fifteen-minute serial soap 
operas. 

The program, Lincoln Highway, with 
Burgess Meredith leading off, drew nearly 
1,000,000 listeners for the premiére (figure 
hased on listener surveys), 10-10:30 a.m. 
EST over NBC. Last week, the show, 
marking its first anniversary, had some- 
thing really to celebrate: with an esti- 
mated 5,000,000 fans it had streaked to the 
top of all half-hour daytime broadcasts, 
passing such audience pullers as Colonel 
Stoopnagle, the Kostelanetz Sunday spot, 
and the Opera Auditions. Each tale, built 
especially around its star, takes place at 
some spot on the Lincoln Highway, the 
famous 3,100-mile Highway 30 that 
stretches from Philadelphia to Portland, 
Ore. Raymond Massey once played a 
trailer-camp owner; Alison Skipworth was 
a circus owner; Joan Bennett, Brian 
Aherne, Ethel Barrymore, and many others 
have done roles. And curiously enough, 
Lincoln Highway is not sponsored by a 
gasoline or motor car, but by Shinola, a 
shoeshining paste. 





















































Benny Signs Again 

Although content with his $17,500 a 
week for boosting Jell-O on Sundays 
(7-7:30 p.m. EST and 8:30-9 p.m. PST 
over NBC), Jack Benny lately has shown 
signs of worry over the program’s strain on 
his health, particularly since Joe Penner’s 
untimely death. A fortnight ago, the gray- 
ing 47-year-old comic, negotiating a new 
contract, asked for more personal layoffs 
during the 35-week season and a release 
from the Pacific Coast rebroadcast, in ad- 
dition to a three-year instead of a one- 
year contract. 

Turned down, Benny studied several re- 
ported $25,000-a-week offers—some on the 
rival CBS network. Tom Harrington, ra- 
dio executive of Young & Rubicam, which 
handles the account, and a close friend of 
the funster, interceded and struck a com- 
promise: a contract for only one year at 
the same pay, three program layoffs, 
broadcast of the second show by record- 
ing, and retention by Benny of the 7-7:30 
p.m. spot in 1942-43 for another sponsor 
in event Jell-O drops him next year. 
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Look and Save / 
Buy the One-Iwo- 
@ Afhree Way... 





ERE’S a suggestion that’s as free as the air you breathe. 
And it can save you some money ... maybe a lot of money! 


Buy your trucks the one-two-three way! In other 
words, before you lay your money on the line 
for any truck, look at Dodge Job-Rated trucks. 


COMPARE TRUCKS—Check and compare all important 
truck features. Be sure they’re the right quality and the right 
size in the truck you buy ... built for the job... to stay on 
the job ... to save you money! 


They will be right in a Dodge Job-Rated truck ... because 
that’s what “Job-Rated” means ... trucks built to fit the job! 


COMPARE PRICES—You don’t have to pay extra money 
for such a truck, because Dodge Job-Rated trucks are priced 
with the lowest. See your Dodge dealer for a “good deal,” too, 
liberal trade-in allowance, easy budget terms. 





BETTER because of CHRYSLER CORPORATION ENGINEERING PRICED WITH 


THE LOWEST 
FOR EVERY CAPACITY 


DEPEND ON DODGE BA }4 
Job-Rawee TRUCKS Bee 


livered at Detroit, Mich., 
Federal taxes included 
transportation, state and 
local taxes (if any) extra. 


"Sob-Ratled MEANS: A TRUCK THAT FITS YOUR JOB 


PRICES SUBJECT TO CHANGE WITHOUT NOTICE 











Hes a sparkling and refreshing va- 
cationland that has endless variety 
in its appeal. 

Great snowclad mountains with their 
heads in the clouds and their feet in the 
waters of the blue Pacific. Ports for the 
Orient and Alaska...cosmopolitan 
hotels and alpine chalets ... marine and 
mountain sports... social diversions ga- 
lore and genuine hospitality. 

This is Washington—with Mt. Rainier, 
Mt. Baker, Puget Sound, the Olympic 





will meet 
this summer 


Peninsula, Seattle, Tacoma, Spokane’s 
lakelands, and the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Go on the OLYMPIAN famed for its 
comfort and the scenic beauty of its route, 
656 electrified mountain miles. Indian 
ceremonials en route and open observa- 
tion cars over the mountains. 


Write today for illustrated booklet, “Pacific 
Northwest Vacation Suggestions.” Address 
F. N. Hicks, Passenger Traffic Manager 
Room 880, Union Station, Chicago, II. 
Ask about our Travel Credit Plan 


/he MILWAUKEE ROAD 





























NEW ISSUE 


this Preferred Stock 


March 13, 1941 





This advertisement appears as a matter of record only. It is under 
no circumstances to be construed as an offering of this Preferred 
Stock for sale, or as an offer to buy, or as a solicitation 
of an offer to buy, any of such Preferred Stock. The 
offer is made only by means of the Prospectus. 


75,000 Shares 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Cumulative Preferred Stock, Series C 
(No Par Value) 


$4 Dividend 


Price $103¥2 per share 


plus accrued dividends from date of issue 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from such of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, as may legally offer 

in compliance with 

securities laws of the respective States. 


SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 


the 
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FOURTH ESTATE 


Army Cuts Red Tape on Ney; 
by Revamped Publicity Setup 











Aware of an urgent need for closer ¢9. 
operation between the Army and the preg 
during the present period of national) 
emergency, Secretary of War Stimson lay 
month organized a central Bureau of Py}. 
lic Relations, a merger of the old Public 
Relations Branch in the office of th Dep- 
uty Chief of Staff with the Current Infor. 
mation Section controlled by the Unde 
Secretary of War. As the bureau’s first 
director, the Secretary appointed Maj 
Gen. Robert C. Richardson Jr., a 58-year. 
old keen-eyed South Carolinian and com. 
mander of the First Cavalry Division at 
Fort Bliss, Texas. 

General Richardson, devoid of any first. 
hand newspaper experience, lost little time. 
however, in laying the foundation for a 
new press-relation policy. Revamping the 
old service-manual rules and regulations 
to coincide more closely with those of 
working newspapermen, he summoned to 
Washington the public-relations officers of 
Army centers throughout the country, 
Last week some 185 of them arrived in the 
capital for a four-day conference. There 
was little round-table discussion; mostly, 
the visiting officers listened. 

Keynoting the series of meetings, Secre- 
tary Stimson warned that deception in 
news handling undermines Army and pub- 
lic morale alike. Subscribing to the “hon- 
esty is the best policy” adage, he declared: 
“It is vital that both the Army and the 
people behind it must know the real basic 
facts, free from any false exaggeration 
either one way or the other. It will be your 
job to see that those real facts are pre- 
sented.” 

From their bureau chief, the officers 
learned they must send back to the home- 
town communities a stream of news on the 
military, educational, and social life of the 
Army stations, aid reporters to carry out 
their assignments, and give news photog- 
raphers full leeway in their work (barring 
photographs revealing vital secrets) . 

Concurring with the Secretary in pooh- 
poohing the need for secrecy, General 
Richardson later declared in a statement 
to Editor & Publisher, the newspaper trade 
journal: “The American public is entitled 
to full information on national defense 
progress, and the policy is to give the press 
full cooperation in every proper news ac- 
tivity . . . The only news which will be 
withheld is that which would be detri- 
mental to our national defense interests 
or helpful to possible enemies.” 





Significance 
The broadening of the Army’s public- 
relations setup will probably forestall 


many likely press snarls during the na- 
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tional emergency pe. od. A simplified, cen- 
tralization of control, with one-man direc- 
tion and ample gold-braid authority, the 
bureau can make all but a few of the most 
important decisions previously —_ buck- 
passed by lower-ranking officials. Here- 
after, the journalistic headache of what 
is and what isn’t a military secret can be 
quickly determined by the public-relations 


chief. 








Arrest in Berlin 


Early on the morning of March 15, six 
Gestapo agents knocked on the door of a 
Berlin apartment occupied by two sleeping 
United Press correspondents, Richard C. 
Hottelet and Joseph W. Grigg Jr. Admitted 
by Hottelet, a 23-year-old Brooklyn, N. Y., 
journalist, the Nazi secret police or- 
dered him to dress while they ransacked 
the room. Holding Grigg prisoner for 
three hours, they hustled his roommate, 
plus books, papers, camera, and snap- 
shots, off to the Alexanderplatz Gestapo 
headquarters besides making a thorough 
search of the UP headquarters in the 
capital. 

In the afternoon, Berlin newspapers 
headlined the story of Hottelet’s arrest and 
incommunicado imprisonment on “sus- 
picion of espionage for an enemy power,” 
a charge made in connection with his per- 
sonal and private activities rather than his 
newspaper work. In the United States, 
Hottelet’s incarceration was not received 
calmly. President Roosevelt ordered a full 
State Department investigation, and the 
unofficial Washington opinion (although 
denied by Nazi authorities) regarded the 
Hottelet incident as reprisal for last week’s 
Federal indictment in New York of Man- 
fred Zapp and Guenther Tonn, Transocean 
News Service officials, for failure to register 
as Nazi agents (see page 19). 

Meanwhile, other American correspond- 
ents made news in Nazi territory. John J. 
Cudahy, 53, former Ambassador to Po- 
land, Minister to Ireland, and Ambassador 
to Belgium, arrived in Berlin to file dis- 
patches for the North American News- 
paper Alliance and Life. And on Monday, 
the official DNB news agency reported 
from Paris that Jay Allen, another NANA 
correspondent, had been arrested by Ger- 
man military officials when he violated 
regulations and attempted to pass into 
unoccupied France. 












Boston Ace Changes Hands 


Bill Cunningham, whose by-line is a 
Boston by-word, ended his eighteen-year 
career as sports columnist for The Boston 
Post last week, and on Monday began 
writing for a rival morning journal, The 
Boston Herald. The switch, a surprise to 
faithful Cunningham readers, meant fur- 
ther monetary gains.for the columnist. 
Under his long-term contract with The 

















‘We're never too crowded 
to take care of our regular guests” 





























HERE are certain things that 

draw profitable customers like 
a magnet attracts steel chips... 
whether to a store, restaurant, thea- 
tre or hotel. One of these is an in- 
terior that glows with color and life. 
A sparkling wall panel of Pittsburgh 
Mirrors... cheerful PC Glass Blocks 
that let in the daylight . . . the brilli- 
ance of colored Plate Glass... things 
like these give your place of business 





Loot what Gla 


to give a hotel bedroom 
a ppt iw personality! The Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, realizing the value of 
attractive interiors, had an extensive job 
of modernization done by Architects 
Skidmore, Owings and Merrill. A large 
Pittsburgh Mirror panel behind the 
vanity, a Plate Glass vanity top, and a 
lovely mirrored door create an atmosphere 
of spacious luxury in this typic al bed- 
room. Send the « oupon for other examples 
of the use of Pittsburgh Glass. 







































For best results ...use 


| GLASS 


SS - CARRARA 


Pips oor nad 


an eye-catching interior which helps 
you outsell your competitors. An in- 
terior which sets your establishment 
apart in people’s minds as “the place 
to gO. 

Call in a design expert and let him 
show you the possibilities of Pitts- 
burgh Glass. If you need he lp in get- 
ting in touch with a qualified de- 
signer or architect, we will be glad to 
assist you. Pittsburgh Glass Products 
are available through leading glass 
jobbers and mirror manufacturers, 
as well as our own branches. 
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Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company 
2114-1 Grant Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








Please send me, without obligation, your free, 
illustrated book “Better Interiors for Better Busi- 
ness...with Glass.” | 
Name a | 
Address ve | 
City ; State 
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TIRED FEET 


make you tired all over! 


Perk up! New, 
quick way to feel 
REFRESHED, RESTED — 


It’s strange but true—that ‘“‘ready-to- 
drop” feeling you often get after a busy day 
may come from tired feet! 

Here’s fast relief! Splash those hot, tired 
feet with cooling Absorbine Jr. At once it 
starts to stimulate your circulation. Fresh 
blood rushes through aching foot muscles 
and ligaments. Fatigue acids are driven 
away. That burning fades. And as your feet 
feel soothed and cool you’ll find yourself 
refreshed—ready to go again. 

You’ll like Absorbine Jr. because it’s 


I. QUICK ACTING 2. QUICK DRYING 


3. PLEASANT 
4. ECONOMICAL TO USE Fan 
At all druggists. $1.25a for ,. ° Oy) 
ej, sq 

bottle. FREE SAMPLE, A thie, Ying 
write W. F. Young, Inc., Sore to's p 
220E Lyman Street, [ Stra; Muse, of, 
Springfield, Mass. ns, a, 


_ABSORBINE JR. 


LISTEN TO “AHEAD OF 


THE HEADLINES” 
NEWSWEEK 


on the air every Thursday 














night 10:30 


E.S.T., 9:30 C.S.T., 7:30 P.S.T. NBC Blue 
Network Stations. 

















KEverr LUSCIOUS, CAPE COD 
¢e< WILD BEACH 
(<RLUM JELLY! 


Imagine—home packed Wild 
Beach Plum Jelly! Made the 
way the Pilgrims made it 
from recipe passed down in 
the Myles Standish family 
for generations. The result— 
pure, luscious, mouth water- 
ing Plum Jelly that makes 
you smack your lips for more 
—it tastes so good. Six 2%- 
oz. jars only $1. Postpaid 
East of Miss. River. (35¢ ex- 
tra West.) Makes wonderful 
Gift to friends, relatives and 
employees. Order now. 


ANNE STANDISH CLIFTON 
Dept. 111 Hyannis, Mass. 
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Bill Cunningham moves over to The Boston Herald 


Herald, the tall, husky, transplanted Tex- 
an will receive more than $30,000 a year 
(instead of $22,500), plus a percentage of 
profits should his column be syndicated. 

High priced and high caliber, Boston’s 
sports writer was born Elijah W. Cunning- 
ham, 45 years ago in Dallas. After in- 
terrupting his education to serve as an ar- 
tillery officer in the AEF, he made Walter 
Camp’s second All-American football team 
in 1920 while a senior at Dartmouth, then 
became a reporter on The Dallas News 
and coach of Southern Methodist Univer- 
sity’s pigskin players. While he was in 
Texas in 1922, The Post wired him to cov- 
er a Texas A. & M. game. He sent 1,500 
words instead of the 500 requested and 
then asked for a job at $50 a week. He got 
it—at $75. In the Hub City, Cunningham’s 
reportorial star brightened quickly, and 
with his knack of phrase-turning and his 
tendency toward the sentimental he soon 
shone on a par with standout sport scribes 
of the era. In addition to being a walk- 
ing football almanac, he is a ring expert, 
having seen every major bout since Demp- 
sey kayoed Carpentier at Boyle’s Thirty 
Acres. 

A tireless worker, Cunningham has 
never taken a vacation. Toiling in a one- 
room Beacon Hill office (which he shares 
with the mythical secretary of his columns, 
Ima Smack), he turns out a daily column, 
a Sunday feature on any subject he 
chooses, and, in addition, finds time to 
answer some 70 fan letters arriving each 
day. Bill, who lives quietly in suburban 
Newton, sticks to golf for recreation. Al- 
though he often pokes fun at his game, he 
shoots well under the 100 mark and makes 
a good showing each year in the Left 
Handed Golfers Association tournament. 


FOURTH ESTATE NOTES 


Who, a new periodical of personalities 
based on the theory that “people have al- 
ways been the most interesting subjects 
in the world,” appeared on the nation’s 
newsstands this week. Typographically 
tasteful and liberally illustrated, the 20- 
cent monthly is the financial and editorial 
endeavor of Ake Bonnier, 54-year-old di- 
rector of Albert Bonniers Forlag, Sweden’s 
largest publishing firm, and head of its 
New York branch since 1910. Who's 64- 
page April issue (105,000 copies strong) 
contains fourteen free‘lance personality ar- 
ticles, among them: Winston Churchill, 
President Batista, Fred Allen, Alice Mar- 
ble, Dr. Gayelord Hauser (Hollywood di- 
etician) , and Hannibal, a cat. 

§{ Three thousand student journalists last 


week broke all attendance records at the 
seventeenth Columbia Scholastic Press 


Association convention held at Columbia 
University, New York City. Of the 1,115 
publications represented from 24 states 


(circulation 1,000,000), both the news- 
paper and magazine published by Jolin 
Adams High School, New York, won top 
honors. Other large-enrollment winners 
were: Roosevelt Junior High, Altoona, 
Pa.; Ridder Junior High, New York; Ma- 
comb’s Junior High, New York; Central 
High, Minneapolis, Minn.; Petersburg 
High, Va.; Erasmus Hall and Morris High 
schools, New York, and Troup Junior 
High, New Haven, Conn. Altogether, more 
than 1,000 awards were made during the 
three-day conclave. As a whole, the publi- 
cations indicated, according to Joseph Mur- 
phy, the Association’s director, “a tremen- 
dous upsurge of patriotic feeling among 
American children.” 
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God, Man, and Democracy: 
Close Relationship Emphasized 
by Jewish Religious Writer 


Sholem Asch’s Wuat I Betieve is more 
han the avowal of faith its title suggests. 
‘n this, his first book since “The Nazarene,” 
the great Jewish writer goes back to man in 
the primal forest, to begin the long history 
of religious belief, and brings it down to 
the present day, when the age-old forces of 
destruction are again on the march. 

Lest any prospective reader, twice-shy 
for having been bitten by a tract, shun the 
prospect of a book by a man on his own 
intimate faith, it must be said that Sholem 
Asch is not one of those religious writers 
who hermetically seal themselves from all 
discussion, who would say—with Whis- 
tlr—“I am not arguing with you, i am 
telling you.” Whether you agree with him 
or not, this is extraordinarily stimulating 
writing and thinking, invested with the 
same magic that gives Asch’s great prose 
epics their biblical power. 

The concept of God as Spirit—as differ- 
ing from the tribal godhead or the idealis- 
tic formulas which the Greeks called reli- 
cion—begins, in this writer’s opinion, with 
the ancient Hebrews. Later this idea was 
modified by the teachings of Christ whose 
lisciples evolved a new belief and founded 
the Christian Church. Asch shows how 
these two great faiths, Judaism and 
Christianity, paralleled each other and 
were mutually influenced. He believes this 
Indeo-Christian idea—the democratic prin- 
ciple in the relationship between God 
nd man—to be the basis of our civiliza- 
‘ion and the one great force to pit against 
naterialist and futilitarian philosophies 
today. 

The tragedy of modern intellectuals, he 

rites, is that they have no God to believe 
‘n; their last hope of a rational solution to 
1an’s problems has been destroyed in the 
mmasking of revolutionary philosophies: 
After the Russian Revolution no revolu- 
ion, adorned with all the old charms—hu- 
~anity, fraternity, equality—will ever 
eain attract the suffering masses.” (WHAT 
{ Bevreve. 201 pages. Putnam, New York. 
$2.) 


St. Patrick Into Focus 


The irascible St. Patrick is supposed to 
have prefaced many a remark with the ex- 
pletive Mo Dé broth! It’s significant that 
after fifteen centuries Irishmen still re- 
member it—especially since no one knows 
exactly what it meant—for about Patrick’s 
life hangs a cloud of tradition and fable 
that has confused his biographers. But 
this St. Patrick’s Day brought a book by 
an Irish scholar, Hugh De Blacam, who 
has blown away that cloud and emerged 





““What’s a Road For?” 


OR a chicken a road is simply an obstacle to be crossed, but for 

a man a road is a means for overcoming obstacles—the obstacles 
of time and distance that tie him to one spot, restrict his horizon, 
limit his opportunities. 


The roads that crisscross America from the Atlantic to the Pacific, 
from Canada to the Gulf, didn’t just happen. It’s no accident that 
the United States has the greatest highway system in the world and 
more vehicles running on those highways than has any other nation. 


The roads are there because Americans are an adventurous people, 
with a longing for distant horizons in their hearts and a love for far 
places in their blood. 


The roads are there because America is a great continent, whose 
people and produce and goods may lie as far distant from one another 
as one-eighth the distance around the earth. 


The roads are there because no American is content to be less, to 
do less, to have less, for himself or for his family, than any other man, 


But none of these things alone could have built those millions of 
miles of roads nor have put millions of automobiles upon them. The 
roads and the automobiles are there because American industry, in- 
terpreting the needs of a people and giving them shape and form, 
made possible roads that the people could afford to build and main- 
tain, automobiles that the people could afford to buy and run. 


‘For more than 60 years General Electric engineers, scientists, and 
workmen have helped American industry to satisfy the needs of this 
restless, robust, growing, active America. In creating More Goods for 
More People at Less Cost, they have made the dreams of fathers and 
mothers come true for America’s sons and daughters. America lives 
better, through better things for living. General Electric Company, 
Schenectady, N. Y. 


G-E research and engineering have saved the public from ten to one hundred 
dollars for every dollar they have earned for General Electric 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


952-119M3-211 








































































AT AMERICA’S MOST BEAU- 
TIFUL ALL-YEAR RESORT 


+++.Spring invariably 
arrives early at The 
Greenbrier—and with 
it comes a spectac- 
ular revival of 


















































Sports... golf,rid- 
oa ing, tennis; in 
v; short, the whole list 
y of outdoor activities. 











Any day now you are 
invited to come over 
to this estate with its 
completely equipped 
7,000-acre“backyard”! 






































L. R. JOHNSTON, GENERAL MANAGER 
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Springs west va. 
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LEARN AT HOME 


Are you adult, alert, ambitious, willing to study? 
Investigate LAW! We guide you step by step— 
furnish all texts, including 14-volume Law Libra- 
ry. Training prepared by leading law professors 
and given by members of bar. Degree of LL.B. 
conferred. Low cost, easy terms. Send NOW for 
Free, 48-page ‘‘Law Training for Leadership.” 
LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept. 394-1 Chicago 
A CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTION . 
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with a remarkable picture of the sort of 
man the saint was (Samnt Patrick. 176 
pages. Bruce Publishing Co., Milwaukee. 
$2.25). 

Born in Britain, enslaved briefly in Ire- 
land (the Gaels called him Cothrige) , and 
trained for the church in Gaul, Patrick re- 
turned to Ireland a middle-aged man of 47. 
Unlike the Irish, he was clean-shaven and 


‘wore the Roman dress of that day. He 


preached forcefully and long (legend says 
one sermon lasted three days) ; his diction 
had a scriptural flavor, for the Bible was 
probably the only book he read. And he 
had courage: his first decisive act was to 
march his tiny band into High-King Laog- 
haire’s dining hall at the royal seat of Tara, 
defying the druids’ threats of violence; his 
second, to destroy the much-feared pagan 
idol Cromm Cruach, which even Laoghaire 
dreaded to offend. 

Patrick organized well. Touring the is- 
land, he converted local kings and gentry 
first, and the populace usually followed 
their leaders. Hundreds of new bishops 
were consecrated. But the knowledge that 
British and Gallic scholars considered him 
uncouth and unlettered always rankled. 
Scornful of their dilettantism, the sensitive 
saint referred to himself ironically as Ego 
Patricius peccator, rusticissimus et mini- 
mus omnium fidelium. . . “I am Patrick, a 
sinner, the most backward and the least of 
all the Faithful.” At any rate he made Ire- 
land a bulwark of Christianity; one-third of 
the world’s Catholic bishops now have Irish 
names. 


MOVIES 


The Little People Speak: 
New Film Glorifies ‘John Doe’ 


and His Faith in Democracy 





A little over a year ago the writer-dj. 
rector team of Robert Riskin and Frank 
Capra pooled their financial assets as well 
as their talent to set up their own produc. 
tion unit. That this rejection of a weekly 
paycheck was hardly the gamble it ap- 
peared is amply demonstrated by their 
first independent production, for Meer 
Joun Doe (released by Warner Brothers) 
is an invitation it should be a pleasure for 
any American to accept. 

Like the recent Capra offerings, this one 
packs a message; like them, it proves that 
the director of “It Happened One Nicht” 
and “Mr. Deeds Goes to Town” is a born 
showman first, and a preacher only by 
adoption. As in the past, Capra and Riskin 
are interested in “the little man,” the 
everyday people they bring to the screen 
with such fidelity and understanding, 
Their current protagonist is one “Long 
John” Willoughby, a down-and-out bush- 
league pitcher with a glass arm who be- 
comes the messiah of the American masses 
by preaching the 2,000-year-old message 
Love Thy Neighbor. Originally John Doe 
was the phony creation of a sob sister (Bar- 
bara Stanwyck) who hired Long John to 
play the part as a circulation stunt. But as 





Cen, et | 
John Doe’s woes: Gary Cooper with Miss Stanwyck and Jimmy Gleason 
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he parrots the speeches she writes for him 
and the little people—the clerks and soda 
‘orks and ditchdiggers—respond with John 
Doe clubs throughout the country, a Fas- 
gst-eminded publisher (Edward Arnold) 
ves in this following the backing for a 
dictatorship. He hasn’t reckoned, however, 
on John Doe’s conversion to the principles 
he is preaching. 

Although the thought behind this some- 
times oversentimental story of how it al- 
most “happened here” is something less 
than profound, the theme is as timely as 
news from the English Channel, and its 
faith in democracy and the garden variety 
of American is dramatized with a power, 
sincerity, and leavening humor rarely 
found on the screen. The happy ending ar- 
ranged for the romance between John Doe 
and his ghost writer is easier to take now 
that Capra has dropped the publisher’s 
utterly implausible last-minute conversion 
that ended the film in last week’s pre-re- 
lease version. 

Like all Capra films, “Meet John Doe” 
offers fine performances from starring roles 
to character bits. Regis Toomey and Wal- 
ter Brennan lend the stars excellent sup- 
port, and James Gleason, as a hard-boiled 
managing editor, mixes firewater and pa- 
triotism in a scene that will remain one of 
the year’s highlights. But this is Gary 
Cooper’s film, and he is so right as the 
American Fveryman that it is hard to 
imagine anyone else in the role. His 
characterization—easily the best of his 
career—is a combination of his Mr. 
Deeds who went to town and James 
Stewart’s Mr. Smith who went to Wash- 
ington and a universality that makes it a 
more believable and life-size figure than 
either. 
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Shades of Joan Blondell 


Hal Roach’s Topper Returns is the 
producer’s third tour of the spirit world 
with gag and trick camera. Although the 
late Thorne Smith didn’t write this story, 
two of his characters from “Topper” and 
“Topper Takes a Trip” have been enlisted 
for a further bedlam of psychic phenomena 
that will furnish a good number of laughs 
for the casual moviegoer, and an gccasion- 
al thrill for the nervous. 

The familiar faces are those of Roland 
Young as Cosmo Topper (previously the 
reluctant stooge for a pair of prankish 
wraiths played by Cary Grant and Con- 
stance Bennett) and Billie Burke as his 
dim-wit wife. This time Topper’s astral 
affinity—engagingly impersonated by Joan 
Blondell—is the ghost of a young lady who 
intimidates him into locating (1) her 
missing corpse and (2) her masked and 
hooded murderer. This Topper accom- 
plishes in a series of encounters with trap 
doors, secret passageways, dumb cops, and 
sinister suspects that don’t amount to 
(Continued on Page 71) 



































































Production running 100% over 
last year! $1,300,000 spent for 
three new plant additions! Three 
shifts—24 hours a day! Employ- 
ment up! Peak efficiency! That’s | 
how the Warner & Swasey Co. 
answered the call for turret 
lathes— Defense’s No. 1 machine 
tool need! 






























Warner & Swasey’s “front office” 
production keeps step with shop 
output! Sales Manager Walter K. 
Bailey (above) says, “Our execu- 
tives materially increase their 
capacity by dictating memoranda, 
details, correspondence to their 


Ediphones.” 
NP 





Break through the bottleneck of business detail 


by talking your work away! 


In National Defense industries . . . in offices ... wherever executive Capacity 
may be hampered by business details — Edison Voicewriters are needed. 
How about you — are you getting the most out of yourself? To see how a 
new Ediphone will step up your output, just phone “Ediphone,” your city 
or write us, Dept.W31, (address below). 
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VOICEWRITER 
Ediphone 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET, "RE-ARM THE AMERICAN EXECUTIVE” 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West Orange, N. J. or Thomas A. Edison of Canada, Ltd., 610 Bay St., Toronto 


The largest 
abridged 
dictionary 
published 


It answers a million questions! .. . 
30,000 more words than any other 
. ». One alphabetical order through- 
out ..A word 
book, idea book, 
and reference li- 
brary in one... 
Always up to date. 


@ 140,000 terms 
© 1,343 pages 
©@ 2,500 illustrations 


© Thumb index, 
cloth binding 


$3.50 


at all bookstores 
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Dictionar 
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When you wake up in the morning feeling the 
effects of the night before—remember it’s your 
stomach you abused, not your head. What 
you need to set you right again is a stomachic, 
not something for your head. For speedy re- 
conditioning take 1 to 4 tablespoonfuls of Dr. 
Siegert’s Angostura bitters (aromatic):in a 
little water, hot or cold. Angostura eases hang- 
overs, has a tonic pick-me-up effect and is 
pleasant to take. All druggists sell Angostura. 
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A gift card in your name will be sent a 
friend to start a NEWSWEEK gift sub- 
scription and be followed by 52 news- 
crammed issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs only $4.00. 
Orders may be sent directly to 
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by JOHN O'HARA 


Tes 35 years since George B. Shaw 
wrote Tue Docror’s Ditem™Ma, the 
confused but amusing play which Miss 
Katharine Cornell chose to revive last 
week. Some of my brethren of the criti- 
cal cloth (tweed) were of the opinion 
that the satire against the medical pro- 
fession was corny, rather because of the 
topical idiom which Shaw used in his 
doctors’ self-satirizing. But I can’t agree 
with the other critics on that score. I 
think I am better qualified than most 
critics to speak knowingly of doctors, 
because, as I have hinted over the loud- 
speaker before this, I am son of a doc- 
tor and nephew to various other med 
students. 

Outside of his profession the average 
doctor is a fairly ignorant man. Inside 
the profession there are thousands of 
less than average men who became 
M.D.’s only through perseverance. You 
can’t kid me much about the docs. The 


average doctor, the average general 
practitioner, knows enough medicine 


and maybe a little surgery to get by, 
and in addition he usually oniy knows 
(this is alarmingly typical) how to 
handle a shotgun, how to start a cold 
engine with ether, how to play some 
game of cards, how to play some musi- 
cal instrument. He most always is de- 
ficient in general culture, despising cul- 
ture without stopping to think that 
when his own profession is practiced 
at its best, it is art, philosophy, man- 
ual art, practical philosophy at their 
best. The average G.P. is an ignorant 
man. The less than average G.P. is a 
fraud. 

And so when George B. Shaw, who 
realized these things three or four dec- 
ades ago, is challenged because he sat- 
irizes medical men for the medical 
clichés of 1906, I limp to his defense. 
His play could be modernized quite eas- 
ily. In Hollywood it’s got so that an ex- 
tremely dangerous illness has a nick- 
naine: you have a “strep” throat. What 
are they talking about, strep throat? 
(Oh, I know they are referring to strep- 
tococcus, but are they? Do they know 
what it means? But it is the Profession 
that permits patients to talk such non- 
sense. Paramount’s Theresa LaTour has 
a strep throat, and shooting has been 
postponed for one day while she gets 
over it.) And how about the recent 
vogue for sacro-iliac talk? It’s as sadly 


comical as the vogue 25 years ago for 
appendectomy. No, on his satire Shaw 
was right. He knew his docs, and they 
haven’t changed much. ; 

But having put the blast on those who 
are scornful of Shaw the satirist of doc- 
tors, I have to put the blast on Shaw 
the playwright, the somewhat confused 
critic of everything. Shaw, of course, is 
first of all a critic. (He has even been 
a music critic.) At this late date it may 
do no harm to remind some folks that 
“The Doctor’s Dilemma” really is con- 
fused. He may have started out to write 
a talky piece on doctors, with a central 
character a doctor, but the less said 
about that character the better for 
Shaw’s standing as a dramatist. Then 
Shaw produces a character whom thie 
witty and urbane old man from The 
Times might call scabrous—an artist of 
talent who is not exactly honorable 
about money matters and women. I[ 
don’t suppose it actually occurred to the 
witty and urbane old man from The 
Times that despite his having been 
created by Shaw, this artist could be 
called scabrous, but he could be, if you 
happened to think of the word. With 
the artist Shaw has some good fun kid- 
ding morality so thoroughly that he 
practically wrote a sub-play. 

Miss Cornell has provided a delight- 
ful production and work for some com- 
petent English actors, the most com- 
petent of whom is Cecil Humphreys. 
Miss Cornell herself apparently was not 
advised that the time has come when 
she no longer is quite credible as the 
young wife of a 26-year-old artist. This 
mistake led to my suspecting that what 
she really wanted to play again was 
Candida. Raymond Massey as the doc- 
tor with the dilemma was nothing. 


Have I room for two more cri- 
tiques? One play was a horror play: Elsa 
Lanchester in Tuey Wark ALONr, 
which was not in the best tradition of 
English horror plays, a good tradition 
which includes “Rope’s End,” “Nig!it 
Must Fall,” “Payment Deferred,” and 
one or two others. Miss Carol Goodner 
was good in it. The other play, Five 
Autarm Watrz, had one of my favorite 
actors, Elia Kazan, in it, but it was an 
incompetent kidding of Saroyan and 
Odets, neither of whom should be ki- 
ded incompetently. 
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Topper (Roland Young) returns for 
the third time—but with Blondell 


(Continued from Page 69) 
much as mystery melodrama but do make 
for some amusing situations—particularly 
when Eddie (Rochester) Anderson is on 
the scene as Topper’s terrified chauffeur 
who wishes he was back working for Jack 
Benny. 








SCREEN OPENINGS 


Tue Harv-Bomep Canary  (Para- 
mount): It was a sound idea to build a 
screen musical around Dr. Joseph Mad- 
dy’s camp for high-school musicians at In- 
terlochen, Mich., but the studio muffs the 
chance with a fumbling narrative about 
an adolescent burlesque singer (Susanna 
Foster), Dr. Maddy’s fictional son (Allan 
Jones), and the camp efficiency expert 
(Margaret Lindsay). If they can stand 
the story, music lovers will enjoy the in- 
cidental vocal and orchestral numbers by 
the 17-year-old Susanna Foster, Jones, 
and a number of attractive and highly tal- 
ented youngsters—notably young Heimo 
Haitto (Finnish refugee, violinist, and 
protégé of Sibelius) . 


Tue Penarty (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) : 
A good cast is wasted on this improbable 
melodrama about a cold-blooded killer and 
bank robber (Edward Arnold) who shows 
his devotion to his adolescent son (Gene 
teynolds) by coaching him in the subtler 
phases of larceny and murder. The fact 
that the youthful monster suffers a forced 
regeneration on a Midwestern farm de- 
tracts little from the story’s over-all un- 
pleasantness. Lionel Barrymore, Marsha 
Hunt, Robert Sterling, Veda Ann Borg. 


















Defense Committee of One 


e “My wife and I havea prepared- 
ness program too. It went into 
effect the month before we were 
married, when I bought my first 
life insurance policy. And I added 
to it — strengthened our defenses 
— right after Billy was born. 


“Although our defense program 
is much smaller than the Gov- 
ernment’s, they’re a lot alike. 


“Both are aimed at the same 
thing — protection now and inde- 
pendence in the future. Both are 
important —to neglect either 
would leave us open to the worries 
and hazards of the unprepared. 
Both cost money — but the sooner 
they’re started, the less they cost 
in the long run. 










“There’s one way, though, in 
which these two programs are 
quite different: It will take a 
long time to complete the Nation’s 
defense. But our program be- 
came fully effective immediately. 
One stroke of my pen and the 
first deposit put it into operation. 
“As the Committee of One on 
Family Defense, I consider our 
life insurance premiums the most 
sensible item on our budget. It’s 
an appropriation that goes 
through the house every year 
without a dissenting vote!” 
YOUR defense program can 
be put into effect immediately, 
too, by a trained New England 


Mutual Career Underwriter. 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of BOSTON 


George Willard Smith, President ° 


Agencies in Principal Cities from Coast to Coast 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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Perspective 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


After the Decision 


O, the surface, the United States 
is much the same since the signing of the 
momentous Lend-Lease Bill. Some of the 
extreme predictions made during the de- 
bate sound a little unnatural now. In fact, 
the “before” and “after” seem so much 
alike, for the moment, that we are apt to 
underestimate wildly the results of the 
Lend-Lease Bill’s passage. Some of them 
we cannot foresee at all at this time, of 
course. But it is not too soon to venture a 
guess as to the long-time effects of the 
measure upon our economic system. 

What the act means, from the economic 
point of view, is that, faced with the job 
of producing enormous quantities of in- 
dustrial goods in this country for use in 
another country, we have discovered that 
the traditional mechanism of international 
trade was inadequate. We have learned 
that the mechanism of trade on which the 
American colonies, the American nation 
and the British Empire have been operat- 
ing for three centuries could not meet the 
emergency created by the German con- 
quest of France. 

That mechanism of trade based 
upon the exchange of goods for money or, 
more accurately, upon an attempt to bal- 
ance the accounts between nations in fi- 
nancial terms, by a series of credits and 
loans. Ideally, a nation accepted, under it, 
the goods and services of other nations in 
an amount roughly equivalent to the 
amount of goods and services they accept- 
ed from her. Actually, that might or might 
not be true, and, to the extent that it was 
not, grave weaknesses in the system began 
to show themselves. Goods were ex- 
changed, but the exchange was multilat- 
eral, deferred and often unbearably un- 
equal. Tariff barriers and exchange bar- 
riers distorted the functioning of the sys- 
tem. International trade dwindled and 
dwindled and dwindled. 


was 


Surveying this calamitous decline 
and trying to determine what to do about 
it, the New Deal in its early days found it- 
self of two minds. The one frankly recog- 
nized the sad days on which the tradi- 
tional system of international trade had 
fallen and advocated the development, on 
a small scale at first, of something that 
might be roughly called international bar- 
ter. It emphasized the importance of trad- 
ing goods back and forth rather than the 
importance of trying to bolster the old 
system under which goods had been trad- 
ed. At other moments the Administration 


believed that it was indispensable to try 
to restore the old system to health by a 
slow reduction of tariff barriers, largely 
through reciprocal agreements. After a 
year of reversing itself, the Administration 
gave the second policy the right of way. 

No one who believed that the more or 
less harmonious and mutually profitable 
world economic system of the past cen- 
tury or two would be maintained could 
conscientiously deny that this policy was 
well worth a trial. It resulted in a measure 
of good—just how large a measure being a 
matter of hot dispute. But that is neither 
here nor there. The basic question at issue 
was whether the old system could be 
maintained at all. And to that there is still 
no incontrovertible answer in theory—no 
absolute argument which forever silences 
the lower-the-tariff advocates: there are 
only the stark, relentless facts of the pres- 
ent situation. 


"Those facts are easily grasped. If 
Britain’s needs had been no greater than 
they were in the last war, or if the ma- 
chinery of credit had still been intact, the 
British might have come to us in the same 
manner as before. They would merely 
have “owed” for what we sent them. But 
the magnitude of Great Britain’s needs at 
this moment is so great and the destruc- 
tion of international credit which has 
taken piace in the past two decades is so 
vast that new arrangements had to be 
made if such a transfer of goods was to 
take place. The Lend-Lease Act merely 
recognizes that situation. It merely admits 
formally that trade between us and Brit- 
ain had to be carried on with something 
other than money. 

For if anything at all was clear, in the 
economic evolution of the past twenty 
years, it was the difficulty of collecting 
debts represented by monetary values. 
The agreement to repay us in the last war 
had been a promise of payment in money. 
But those of us who were dealing with the 
subject in 1933, when the last payments 
were made by Great Britain, were con- 
stantly told by our foreign debtors that 
they could pay us only in goods. This 
country refused to accept goods or radi- 
cally to reduce the debts. So the debts 
stood as a gaunt reminder of a fundamen- 
tal breakdown of traditional international 
economy. 

After the failure of the London Confer- 
ence in 1933, this country plunged into a 
program of domestic reform. It is signifi- 
cant that at about the same time the Nazis 
came into power in Germany and began to 
develop a program which purported to be 


as peculiarly suited to Germany’s require. 
ments as the Roosevelt Administration 
thought its program was suited to oyp 
own. The Nazis undertook barter on 
large scale. Despite the enormous complex. 
ities that such a system involved, Ger. 
many managed to support its population 
and to start its armaments going. It 
should be noted that while barter is not g 
part of capitalism, it is not at all anti. 
capitalistic. It is something any nation 
can operate, whether it is capitalistic, 
Communistic, Fascistic or theocratic. It 
is simply inconvenient, and because jt 
throws a good deal of responsibility upon 
government, it is always fraught with the 
danger of producing, in the end, an intol- 
erable amount of government interference 
in private business. The extent of that in- 
terference, of course, depends upon the 
extent to which a nation is dependent upon 
foreign trade. In this country, with for- 
eign trade constituting only about 10 per 
cent of its economy, the danger is less than 
in England, where foreign trade is a very 
large factor. 

The Lend-Lease Act provides, in effect, 
for a form of deferred barter. Goods are 
to be advanced to Britain: the same or 
equivalent goods are ultimately to be re- 
turned. It would seem that during the de- 
bate on the bill a strong argument could 
have been made by its proponents that 
the Lend-Lease plan will eliminate in fu- 
ture the difficulties that this country has 
encountered in collecting the money lent 
in the last war. It might have been argued 
that the act is a kind of contract that will 
be binding upon the protected industries 
in this country which are certain to raise 
the roof if, when and as Britain begins to 
repay us in goods. 


The fact is that if England is de- 
feated we shall probably not get the mer- 
chandise back. If she wins, we shall not 
need it immediately, and probably would 
be embarrassed if it were dumped in our 
ports. It is not likely that, win or lose, 
after the war the United States would call 
upon England’s remaining munitions 
plants to keep making munitions for two 
or three years more, neglecting the manu- 
facture of peacetime materials that her 
population will be needing so badly. 

In any event, we have obviously entered 
new economic waters. The immense job of 
production that confronts our industrial 
machine, coupled, as it is, with a plan to 
trade goods without the mediation of 
money, may substantially alter our inter- 
national and domestic economic methods. 
This should not be frightening. In the long 
run, such a change may well be salutary 
from an economic point of view. But it 
will impose a critical political responsibil- 
ity upon the American people—the respon- 
sibility of maintaining, in the face of 
growing governmental power, the essen- 
tials of republican government and of free 
enterprise. 
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‘The man who hasnt wept 


nce away last spring 





To Bill, chemistry is something 
people study in colleges. But ask 
Bill about Santomask, product of 
Monsanto Chemistry, and he'll tell 
you plenty, in about these words: 
‘*Santomask? Why, that’s the stuff 
I stir into paint. It masks those ‘fresh 
paint’ odors — cuts down on the 
effect of the fumes that used to make 
my eyes water all the time. Since 
that day last spring when another 
painter told me about Santomask, I 
haven't shed a tear.” 
Masks Odors—Minimizes Fumes 


More important... Bill’s customers 
don’t weep any more. He never 
hears a complaint nowadays about 
“those paint smells” while he’s work- 
ing in homes, offices and factories, 
in hospitals, schools and churches. 
Bill keeps busier and earns more 
money because he can paint any 
time, anywhere, even in winter when 
windows must remain closed. 


Economical in Use 

Santomask is being adopted more 

widely every day to minimize fumes 

and mask odors in surface coatings, 
especially for interior uses. It is eco- 
nomical, too. Only one or two 
teaspoonfuls are needed to a gallon 
of paint, varnish or enamel. Covering 
power, drying time and durability 
of the finish are not affected. Sam- 
ples of Santomask, with Technical 
Bulletin O-16, are available when 
requested by manufacturers, painters 
and decorators. 

Information also is available on 
Santocel, flatting agent for lacquers 
which produces a matte finish. 

Two of the many products of 
Monsanto Chemistry, Santomask and 
Santocel are typical achievements of 
the laboratory, translated into practi- 
cal service to industry which in turn 
serves all mankind. MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY 


{UUIY mon! “Vs Old Angus that 
: spillin. antl whil a shame le be 
waslin to noble a whist. 
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QO; course, no true Scotsman would waste 
even a wee drop of this precious whisky — 
for he’s known for many years what we 
in America have only recently grown to 
appreciate: that when you see Old Angus 


pouring, you’re in for a real treat! 


P.S. (Pouring Specifications) Make sure 
§ spect 


you say “Old Angus-and-Soda!” 
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